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“Come Unto Me” 


KATE AYERS ROBERT 


Calm be the night or rough 
Only believe, 

Mercy sends strength enough 
Each to relieve. 


Come to thy Father’s arms, 
Never despair! 

Trust Him, nor fear the storms, 
Oh, rest from care! 


Mind—ere it be to late, 
Ever with joy await 
“Come unto me!” 
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Unity 


“Union” is the keynote of the International Euchar- 
istic League, which has been placed under the guidance 
of the Holy Ghost for the union of Christendom. The 
Savior expressed His desire for union in the memorable 
prayer that He uttered for His followers: “That they 
all may be one as Thou, Father, in me and I in Thee.” 

Christianity imposes upon us the duty of praying 
and working not only for our own salvation—that would 
be wholly selfish—but also for that of all men. Christ 
suffered and died for all men of every race; He shed 
His precious Blood to atone for the sins of the whole 
race—that all might be saved. He would cement us 
all in one grand fellowship, make us all one with Him 
on earth and in heaven. 

God is our Creator. He fashioned our bodies out of 
the slime of the earth, but our souls He gave us from 
on high, and these souls are immortal. In this all 
human beings are alike. All were made for heaven, but 
many will not reach their destination because they do 
not follow conscience as their guide. To these we can 
be of assistance. We can give them good example, 
which is far more powerful than words. We can pray 
earnestly for their conversion. If we are unable to 
reach them in person, we can give alms that others 
may preach to them and thus sow the good seed men- 
tioned in the Gospel. 

At the baptismal font we were all engrafted on the 
tree of life, which is Christ, and that without respect 
to race or color. At the baptismal font we were given 
a pass, a through ticket to heaven, but many have been 
so unfortunate as to lose theirs through sin. At the com- 
munion rail, where we all partake of the same Holy 
Eucharist, we are made one with Christ. We thus 
form one great body of which He is the head. 

As there should be harmony in every body, not one 
member striving against the other, we should unite 
our efforts with those of Christ in the endeavor to 
bring about peace among all our fellow Catholics. We 


should pray and work for the return of non-Catholic 
Christians to the center of unity, and we should, fur- 
thermore, leave no stone unturned in our effort to 
convert all non-Christians. This expresses the three- 
fold purpose of the International Eucharistic League. 
Strengthen your efforts for uniting all men under 
the standard of Christ by joining the International 
Eucharistic League. The League entails neither hard- 
ships nor difficulties. It asks no collections nor dues 
of any kind, only a short daily offering, an occasional 
Mass heard and Holy Communion received. Join now. 
Send in your application to the editor of THE GRAIL. 
Be a promoter and help to make the League known. It 
has a grand mission to fulfill—that all may be one. 


Through Suffering to Glory 


The month of November opens with All Saints, a 
feast that should create in us the desire to spare no 
efforts in preparing ourselves for the glory that awaits 
us in the realms of bliss. But much have we to ac- 
complish before the portals of heaven shall close behind 
us. There are bad habits to be laid aside, virtues to 
be. acquired, and the trials of life to be borne in 
patience. 

Among the saints in heaven we find men and women 
from every walk in life. Some, like St. Augustine and 
St. Margaret of Cortona, were great sinners before 
they yielded to the grace of God and became great 
saints. There are holy widows and virgins, innocent 
children and babes; martyrs that were tortured and 
shed their blood in proof of their fidelity. Besides 
these there are multitudes of others in whose lives we 
saw nothing extraordinary during their pilgrimage on 
earth, they were nothing more than model Christians. 
No miracles or wondrous heights of prayer marked their 
stay among us. The perfect fulfilling of the laws of 
God and of the Church, the perfect performance of 
ordinary duties, ir a stage of sanctity to which all can 
attain. The husband at his daily toil, the wife and 
mother in the many cares of her household, the children 
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in the ordinary duties performed through filial love 
and obedience, all these can sanctify themselves, if they 
act from higher motives—do all for the greater honor 
and glory of God. 

Chill autumn with its naked trees and vines and 
fallen leaves reminds us each year of the shortness of 
life, and that we too are approaching the autumn of 
life. The tender plants of spring and the green foliage 
of summer have disappeared. All looks drear and dead 
and cold until the resurrection that follows winter, 
when all nature is newly clad in verdant garb, be- 
decked with beauteous flowers that ripen into golden 
truits. 

The frosts of the autumn of life nip budding plant 
and aged oak alike. The frost of death ushers the 
soul into eternity. If it be not clad in the bridal robe 
of sanctifying grace, it is not ready for the marriage 
of the Lamb and cannot be immediately admitted to 
the banquet hall. The dressing room, whither it is 
led to cleanse itself of every spot and stain so as to 
don the festal robe, is none other than the antechamber 
to heaven—purgatory. Here it must bewail its sad lot 
for the time being until, like pure gold, it shall have 
been purged of all dross and can reflect the brilliancy 
and radiance of paradise. 

Who is able to enumerate the vast number of souls 
that go down into purgatory each day of the year? 
Holy Mother Church keeps them ever in mind. She is 
constantly urging the faithful on earth to aid these 
helpless sufferers, especially by means of the indulgenc- 
es that she grants. One month out of twelve, Novem- 
ber, she has set aside as the month of the Poor Souls. 
On the afternoon of All Saints she orders public pray- 
ers and processions to the cemetery: the public prayer 
of the Church on that evening and on the following day 
is the Office of the Dead. Moreover, on All Soul’s Day 
each priest may offer up for the Poor Souls three Mass- 
es of which he is permitted to receive a stipend for 
only one. On this day, too, the Church opens, as it 
were, the great doors of her treasury and bids the 
faithful help themselves. Beginning at noon on All 
Saints and ending at midnight on All Souls, all Cath- 
olics throughout the whole world can gain for the Poor 
Souls a plenary indulgence (toties quoties) as often as 
they visit the church and pray according to the inten- 
tions of the Holy Father. The confession made within 
eight days previous and the Holy Communion received 
that morning or on the day before will suffice for gain- 
ing these innumerable indulgences. But those who 
usually confess at least twice a month, or daily com- 
municants, even if they should miss one or two com- 
munions a week, may also gain these indulgences; more- 
over, the confession may be made and the Communion 
received any day during the octave that follows, but 
the visits must be made on November Ist and 2nd. 

Be it remembered that we cannot help the Poor Souls 
without helping ourselves. For every act of mercy 
that we perform conformably to the holy will of God 
we shall receive a rich reward. Have mercy, then, on the 
Poor Souls and reap your reward throughout eternity. 
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TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 


Hitary DEJEAN, O. S. B. 











The Eighth Commandment 


The question is often asked: “Why doesn’t the 
Church defend herself more actively against the many 
lies and calmunies spread broadcast against her?” 
Those who ask the question are possibly not aware that 
the Church in her 1900 years of existence has been 
attacked at all times by such means, and has lived 
through these attacks and even continued to flourish 
and grow strong. So it is now. So it will ever be. 
These lies collapse of themselves. They live but a short 
time among the ignorant, and need frequent repetition 
to keep their life even there. 


WHe OBSERVE IT? 


Yet those who spread such falsehoods, proclaim them- 
elves as champions for the cause of Christianity and 
as the staunchest upholders of the ten Commandments 
of Jehova. They should not overlook the eighth: 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor.” We seldom stop to realize that if this law were 
not in the hearts of men, commerce, business, and so- 
cial life would be out of the question. Human society 
stands or falls with the trust we place in each other. 
Beware of those propagandists who would shatter this 
necessary foundation of our social life. 


A NEw THREAT 


From a vile anti-Catholic sheet we read that our 
country is soon to be deluged with a new overflow of 
such literature, one book for men only, the other for 
women only, intended to present in all sorts of filthy 
detail the questions put the penitent by the priest in 
the confessional. If such matter be allowed through 
the mails and become widespread, Catholics should 
know that to read such books is forbidden. Let them 
rather give the lie to such statements by the purity 
of their own lives, and counteract the evil influence by 
spreading the truth in Catholic books and periodicals. 


The Dirge 


Soon we shall hear again the plaintive song of Mother 
Church mourning her dead. We speak of the funeral 
song as a “Dirge” because of the Latin “Dirige,” the 
first word in the antiphon in the Office of the Dead. To 
those who know not better, “dirge” is significant of 
sorrow for the dead, a sorrow that has none of comfort. 
But the Catholic’s dirge is no hopeless bewailing. It 
is the sweetest of songs,—though therein we mourn 
the dead,—for it sings to us in each note of the hope 
that lives forever: “Blessed are the dead that die in 
the Lord.” 

Assuredly no greater majesty, beauty, or depth of 
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feeling was ever put into music than in those age-old 
and familiar strains of the Requiem and the Office of 
the Dead. A sorrow that is of God we sing indeed, 
and humble compunction of sinners before His holy 
presence; but sorrow and contrition that rise up ever 
to the consoling notes of hope and supplication. What 
a propriety and fitness there is in every strain and 
every word. No mere human muse could inspire such 
poetry; no mere man could set it to such music. They 
come to us from the very beginnings of the Church; 
and here, as in all our holy liturgy, we plainly see 
the all-wise direction. and providence of God. 


Vocation Talks 
FATHER NORBERT, O. S. B. 


AN INSPIRATION FOR THE YOUNG 


St. Francis Xavier was one of the greatest mission- 
aries since the time of the apostles. He labored with 
untiring zeal for the glory of God. Whole kingdoms 
owe their conversion to the Faith, to the marvelous 
deeds of this saintly man. 

In his younger years Francis’ only ambition was to 
gain for himself great favor and renown. The world’s 
flattery intoxicated him. St. Ignatius, however, guided 
him from this ruinous path onto the way of virtue and 
zeal for God and His work. From his flaming fervent 
heart would often burst forth the words: “O God, 
give me souls; souls for Thee and heaven.” He trav- 
eled to “the ends of the earth” preaching and con- 
verting; his life was sacrificed in the great and noble 
work of saving souls estranged from God. 


COUNTLESS SOULS WAITING 


Today we need not search long for the heathen. 
Half of the world today (800 millions) bends the knee 
to idols of perishable matter—and worships them. 
There is only one priest to each 65,000 of them. It 
is impossible for one man to take care of the spiritual 
wants of so many. 


NoT AN EXTRAORDINARY VOCATION 


What will become of the countless numbers of people 
adoring false gods? Will they be saved? or will they 
be assigned to everlasting tortures in eternity? Young 
man, you can perhaps answer this question definitely 
yourself. Japan, a pagan nation, has recently heen 
shattered by one of the most tremendous and disastrous 
earthquakes ever recorded in history. If there were 
no one there to lend help to the unfortunate, crippled, 
injured, and dying, would you not be willing yourself 
to go there and administer to them? There would 
surely be hundreds and perhaps thousands who would 
volunteer. Why not, therefore, volunteer to save the 
souls of these foreign people which are of far greater 
worth than their bodies, since they are immortal? A 
willingness to ‘volunteer is one of the best signs of a 
vocation to the missions. If you have it, follow it at 
once. 
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Pilgrims to Rome and Heaven 


A Second Century Poem in Five Songs 
Dom HucuH BEeEvENoT, O. S. B., B. A. 


Song the Third: Charito and Liberianus 


“Circumdederunt me undique et non erat qui adiu- 
varet.”—Eccles. LI. 


Night—not the candid night that childhood knows 
With nought beyond sleep and chance greeting glad 
Unto the bed-ward wandering moon’s pure sheen— 
Night all but held the hills of Rome yet brought 
Scarce deeper gloom upon the chasmed vaults 
Whereto Rome banned the guilty. "Twas to such 
Crescens had marked the Christian prisoners led 
And ’spite of twilight still about the gaol 
He prowled, feasting his evil mind at times 
On the constraint his victims underwent, 
And by deft fees encouraging the guards 
To make more strait and dire their languishment; 
At times his restless eye scanning afresh 
The Hill Capitoline that towered aloft 
Crowned with Jove’s Temple and the Citadel 
That cleft the new-born stars’ fair patterning. 
Upon the Forum torch-emblazon’d day 
’Gan dawn, and tho’ the gusty wind essay’d 
The glare to quench, smoke-muffled, still the brands 
Sparkled amain, and their gay crackling blent 
With all the clett’ring bustle of the throng. 
Thereat the Cynic drew his mantle fast 
About him and enangered strode away. 
Scarce had he passed Minerva’s temple round, 
Homeward returning when a Roman tall 
Hailed him full courteous: 
“Salve, Crescens mine, 
Whom long I followed, till an evil day 
Sundered our ways, behold me now ablaze 
With the desire to heed thy words anew, 
Words of such weighty import, music-framed, 
As long I’ve wept, bereaved of.” 
Crescens probed 
The Roman’s features, bearing, and half-stern, 
Half-glad exclaimed: 
“Liberianus! stay— 
Wouldst thou my former love somewhat regain, 
Disclose if travel, love, or crime hath thus 
Reft you so long from all Rome’s pleasure-haunts.” 
Liberianus clutched his toga’s folds 
About the breast and murmured: 
“Shame to say, 
Some evil genius, wretched star of fate, 
Sure swayed my soul, in bondage seven long years; 
For Eastern rites—rather than those of Rome 
All-hallowed—almost seemed fairer, more true. 
First Jews beset me, and then Christians came 
And prated of their Christ’s supremacy 
Over the Reverend Moses. Wherefore soon 
Christian ablutions, on my crown devout 
And sinful person poured, my soul, ’twas said, 
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Did all refresh.—And soothly other rites 
Beheld I none so fairly done, with due 
Quoting of ancient writs, Greek exclamations, 
Hit off in Attic accent. Which fair setting 
Still fairer seemed as compassing a pearl 
I purposed to be mine. Now confident 
I urged the cause that most concerned my heart,— 
For, Crescens, not amiss, most sapient lord, 
Didst probe my purposing; for Julia, 
A noble Flavian maid, had I beheld, 
And once beholden loved,—tho’ wretched Fate 
Had cast the lots so that these Christian laws 
Held her fair mind. Then Fortune mocked me quite, 
For—once a Christian—when I sought her hand, 
Encouraged by her joy when I abjured 
The gods of Rome—no whit of entertainment 
She to my plea would yield, but rather asked 
With sorrowful surprise: 

“Wottest thou not 
That I and other maidens have resolved 
Each single passing day till death to bide 
E’en as we be, and harbour constant love 
Unto a Spouse eternal, Whose delights 
A better life will manifest beyond?” 
“What guise of upstart Vestals have we here!” 
Cried Crescens, “’twere best Rome were purged of them! 
If in spring-bubbling caverns their retreat—- 
Like to the nymph Egeria—straight reveal 


And praise and gold exceeding will be thine.” 
“Not such my purpose,” quoth Liberian, 
“For gentler, truer maiden saw I none. 
Wherefore if now thy counsels I fain seek, 
*Tis that thou say whether a Cynic true, 
Thus heart-grieved should the depths of Tiber seek, 
Or from Tarpeian Rock spite Fate in death.” 
“Much marvel I,” said Crescens with lament, 
“That thou not yet art tutored to despise 
The universal race of men, that creep 
A space about this cold, dead earth of ours. 
Yet comfort thee, fair friend, for better days 
I wot are writ for thee. Since Christian maids 
And Grecian speech tickle thy fancy best, 
Behold—this day in yonder dungeon’s depths 
A maiden newly come from Greece was cast 
With others some—doomed all to *Christian’s death. 
If so she please thee, why, for some old slave 
Of mine exchange her—and the maiden’s thine! 
Do but some Christian antics at her side 
And thee she'll follow gladly. Or if not, 
Hint to her that the scripts she wept to lose 
Thou could’st with ease obtain.” 

Such words availed 
To slack the tall youth’s purpose of decease. 
“By the immortals, whom I pray requite 
Thy careful thought, dear Crescens, prone I feel 
Almost to try the venture! Yet the guards 
And martial sternness face I dreadfully, 
Lest twice befooled Rome tell the tale for aye.” 
“Doubt nothing,” answered Crescens, and the twain 
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With steps reverted sought the portals grim. 
Mounting the dreaded Stairway of Lament— 
Gemoniae, whereon Rome’s mortal foes 
Strangled were thrown to glut the public eye. 
The guard once challenged, stood now in good stead 
Unto Liberianus the rich flow 
Of Crescens’ eloquence, for even as 
The jailors’ resolution ’gan to fail, 
So waxed the suitor’s purpose. 
“Now, me thinks, 
Achievement easy, wherefore, Crescens loved, 
Vainly would I delay thee longer from 
Thy fruitful musings at this aptest hour.” 
The sage more cynically smiled. 
“Certes,”— 
Said he, “besides such friendly care for thee, 
And bringing low such as bide here within, 
A main intent I cherish, long-time foiled. 
For at the very dwelling where this crew 
Was caught red-handed, dwelt my mortal foe, 
Whom dog I will to death. Justin, a man, 
Unprincipled, a renegade, who delved 
In all the lore of Egypt and of Greece, 
Whence he emerged no gentlemanly sceptic 
But a stiff champion of the Nazarene,— 
The upstart knave petitioned our great Caesars 
In style bombastic, and, my gallant zeal 
To mar his efforts, from his crazy mind 
Elicited abuse I shame to utter.” 
“If aught herein my hand, head can avail, 
Crescens, to thee I vow assistance true.” 
They parted, and the portal sullen swung 
Ope for Liberianus, who by dint 
Of flattery and hint of recompense 
Won to him—as he waited in guard’s room— 
Charito from the prison’s dismal depths. 
Roused from her prayer, right fervent ’spite the stir 
And language foul of criminals long since 
Harboured therein, Charito Hierax kissed 
And with brave glance the brethren comforting, 
Forth issued with the guard. Her countenance 
How fair so e’er that morn, was now milk-white 
In ruddy torch-light’s blaze, and her arms twitched 
With sudden pain at times, telling too well 
Of the stern midday’s questionings. Rough spake 
The jailor: 
“Here behold the maid thou wouldst; 
Yet soon wilt thou repent of thine intent, 
For wench more obstinate this many a year 
Have I seen none. A strong hand wilt thou need 
To bend her to thy fancy. But mark well 
At the tenth hour will the watch be changed 
’T were best thy time for exit. If too long 
Didst tarry, the chill oozy walls would mar 
Thy raiment, and e’en spoil thy vioce’s ring.”— 
The door was barred and his steps died away. 
“Maiden revered,” Liberianus spake, 
Well gratified by the maid’s comeliness, 
“We Roman Christians take thy loss full sore, 
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And for release by prayer and careful thought 
We now contend.—Do nothing doubt my garb, 
For by Pope Soter hath my brow been bless’d 
Ofttimes. And much of late spake he of thee 
And Hierax thy brother, hasting both 
Romewards to greet him and assist the Church. 
And now more eagerly would I devise 
Thy freedom, for thy bearing manifests 
Thy trials at least to irk thee grievously.” 
“If so my brethren Christ deign to release 
To labour on for Him, as thy kind words 
And ministry suggest, praised be His name. 
Yet how to foil the world-wide might of Rome 
So that we all might hence, scarce can be found. 
For know that if alone thy deftness could” 
Liberate me, liefer would I not go.” 
“Be not so sudden, maiden, ere the end 
I purpose be to thee fully disclosed. 
No might I wot could so the brethren aid 
To sally forth unscathed; but singly now, 
At such an hour as this when darkness blurs 
Men’s features all to common likeness, one 
By one meeting me here with some old slave, 
Embellished for the purpose, quick exchange 
Could soon set each free ‘neath the free blue sky. 
Thus in eight days ’twere finished; yet if so 
Thou be the first tomorrow, for, fair maid, 
Whether my fashion likes thee, thine to tell;— 
Thyself canst certain be that comeliness 
As is thine own would I grieve to have seen 
But a few hours beside me. Not alone 
From pain canst now be freed, for thine will be 
Home joys, an atrium and genial state.” 
“Strange sits such speech upon a Christian’s lips, 
Good sir,” said Charito, “I grieve to find 
Such purpose urged when with the dawn of day 
Our contest for the truth may mortal prove. 
Thy words that others suffer in our stead 
Do savour of the world and not of God. 
Nor need’st thou heed my sufferings, for since e’er 
The lictor’s grip was on me, earthly hope 
’Gan vanish from me, and with the quick chill 
Of walls begrimed, where never gladsome light 
Avails to reach—save for two narrow streaks 
That’mock the constant gloom and probe its depths, 
Bodings of death I knew and welcomed them. 
So turned my soul valiant against the prince 
Of darkness, and the Logos’ kindly rays 
Nerved me to see His will and eke to will it. 
And in the dungeon’s universal night 
Peace, peace was mine and tarried with me aye 
Even unto thy coming, which I would 
Could gladden me.” 

—“Fair maid, I wot full well 
What high philosophy all Christians hold, 
And how it graces them from birth to grave. 
But now no theories soothing to the mind 
Avail, ’tis life, thy life, that on the wings 
Of the fast fleeting moments forth is reft. 
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And with thy life, so mine will be undone, 
The ninth hour is far spent and then behoves 
Me quit thee—shall it be for nothing then 
I jeopardized myself thus far? One thing I know 
Doth grieve thee—’tis the letters brought from Greece 
Inscribed unto Pope Soter, and now seized 
By lictors of the prefect Rusticus.— 
I see thee start! Mark well that with me lies 
Power to wrest the papers from their grasp 
Or ere some cunning clerk decipher quite 
Their guarded wording, this I swear by all 
The gods of Olymp!—But thy gaze of scorn 
Tells me I idly dally. Forth with me 
Thou shalt! else universal havoc will I bring 
Upon all Roman Christians, on the Pope, 
And blast for aye this Church that crosses all 
The fairest joys of life, and thou shalt die 
Consciously guilty of Christ’s kingdom’s end.” 
“To jeopardize myself with such as he, 
Great God! Thou couldst not suffer, so that still 
In me wouldst find complacency,” thus prayed 
Charito with her hands upraised, that so 
The chains begarlanded her heaving breast: 
“O Spirit Comforting! Say what words best 
Can free this soul, enlightened in Christ’s lore, 
From a perversion which arch-demons sole 
Can have achieved in him. O let these lips, 
Ere thy loved ones be quenched upon the earth, 
Minister of Thy might!—MARANATHA! 
Liberianus, heed—wottest.thou not 
That I as other maidens have resolved 
Each single passing day till death to bide 
E’en as we be, and harbour constant love 
Unto a Spouse eternal, whose delights 
A better life will manifest beyond!” 
She spake and lo! straightway pale horor spread 
Upon the Roman’s countenance, he sank 
Upon his knees and cried: 

“None other words 
Spake Julia, such her purpose, but—but whence 
This portent of like iteration? God, 
The greatest, only One, alone could thus 
Twice foil me: and I feel He will reward 
These blessed twain—but, Charito, for me 
What storeth He but everlasting doom!” 
“I praise the Lord at all times,” quoth the maid, 
“And now my praise is magnified; and thou 
Do but like praises utter and eftsoon 
The dawn of grace in thee will wax unto 
The noonday glow.—But hark! I hear the tread 
Of the night watch! O now show thyself staunch 
And from Pope Soter shalt have absolution.” 
All dazed and mazed the Roman suffered them 
To lead him thence down the dark Steps of Sighs 
Into the silent Forum. 


(To be continued) 


If we wish to persevere in virtue we must communi- 
cate, and we must communicate often.—Bossuet. 
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The Question Solved 


ANSELM ScHAAF, O. S. B. 


we iy was their prayer that made them saints.” 
“No, it was not. I don’t believe that you 
know anything about it. It was their works of 
charity.” 
“Ah! come on! You should have said it was 
their penance and fastings.” 
Father Gilbert wondered 


“Why, that’s what I said,” exclaimed Carrie 
in vindication of her assertion. 

“No, you said works of charity,” retorted 
Charlotte. 

Father Gilbert explained further: “If those 
works of charity are performed from the pure 
motive of the love of God, 





what the altercation was 
about. When he recognized 
the voices of some of his 
older school girls, he was 
soon in their midst. 
“What’s the trouble girls?” 

After they had recovered 
from their surprise Char- 
lotte Dray blushingly of- 
fered in explanation: “To- 
day being All Saints, we 
were wondering by what 
means the saints became 
real saints. Evangeline and 
Carrie claim it was prayer 
or works of charity. If that 
is true why did Christ say: 
‘The kingdom of God suf- 
fers violence’ ?” 

“IT am pleased with the 
topic of your conversation, 





they will invariably lead to 
greater sanctity. In fact, 
the love of God must prove 
itself by works and must 
urge us on continuously to 
submit to and to fulfill 
God’s will: ‘If any one love 
Me,he will keep My word.’ ” 

“But, Father, the saints 
enjoyed the special assist- 
ance of God,” suggested 
Evangeline in all serious- 
ness, whilst the other two 
nodded assent. 

“You have the same help. 
What was the means of 
their strength?” 

“Grace,” replied all three. 

“Well, what was for them 
the chief means of grace?” 

“The catechism says that 





especially if your purpose 
is to follow the example of 
the saints and to become 
saints yourselves.” 

“Of course, Father,” 
replied Evangeline with a 
smile creeping over her 
face, “provided there is not 
too much of Charlotte’s 
fasting and penance in it. 
I can pray all right and 
mortify myself somewhat, 
but too much austerity gets 
on my nerves.” 

“H—m !h—m!” protested the stern Charlotte. 

“Well,” continued the pastor, “prayer, works 
of charity, penance and fasting are indeed all 
means of sanctification. But they must be 
based on the right foundation, otherwise they 
have no value. They must be actuated by the 
true love of God if they are to avail anything 
for heaven. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord with thy 
whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and with 
thy whole mind,’ says the Savior. ‘This is the 
greatest and the first commandment.’ ‘Above 
all things have charity which is the bond of 
perfection,’ as St. Paul urges.” 
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the sacraments and prayer 
are the means of grace,” 
came as a response from 
Evangeline. 

“Yes, but the chief means 
of grace is the Holy Eu- 
charist,” commented Fa- 
ther Gilbert. “Here we find 
the real source of strength 
of the saints. They them- 
selves realized this very 
well. Hence we find them 
so frequently at Mass, at 
the communion railing, at 
the Benediction service, before the altar at all 
hours of the day and night. Here they had 
their deepest spiritual experience and their 
highest ‘mystic soarings.’ As during Christ’s 
sojourn on this earth ‘a virtue went out from 
Him and healed all,’ so ever after a power for 
sanctity has gone forth and healed all who 
sought to come in close touch with His Eu- 
charistic presence. The Eucharist gave them a 
moral and spiritual leverage for good. The 
forces which they employed were supplied from 
this inexhaustible power house.” 

“Don’t the saints do queer things some times 
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even in reference to the Holy Eucharist?” in- 
quired Carrie. 

“I would not express it just that way. But 
it is true that even their Eucharistic devotions 
often took a special turn. No one has described 
this feature better than Father Faber, who 
says: ‘Some people have the utmost difficulty 
in praying well anywhere except before the 
Blessed Sacrament. Prayer is quite another 
thing to them when in church. However much 
outward duties and distractions or internal con- 
flicts or struggles may have caused them to lose 
the sensible presence of God, they are no sooner 
before our Lord than they are calmed almost 
without their own cooperation; all disquietude 
is allayed and the spirit of prayer triumphantly 
resumes its happy empire over their minds. 
Again some persons will by preference say Mass 
at an altar where the Blessed Sacrament is 
preserved, because they find themselves so much 
more fervent and recollected there. Others will 
prefer to say Mass where the Holy Eucharist 
is not preserved, because they realize our Lord’s 
sacramental presence with such an absorbing 
intensity of faith that it disturbs them, makes 
it difficult to observe with the proper calm 
attention the minute ceremonies and rubrics of 
the Mass and hinders for the moment their 
realizing the sacrifice. Others again experience 
a distinct loss of sensible devotion at High Mass 
or in great functions, because the lights, the 
incense, the vestments, and the actions of the 
sacred ministers, combined with the tumult of 
the music seem to disturb and disarrange the 
quiet supremacy of the tabernacle. Obviously 
these are three modes in which a special devo- 
tion to the Blessed Sacrament discloses itself. 

“ ‘Again there are some with a really tender 
and intense devotion to the Passion, who actual- 
ly do not know what to do with themselves on 
Good Friday because there is no Blessed Sacra- 
ment and whose minds are occupied less with 
the mystery of our Lord’s death or the expecta- 
tion of His resurrection than by the thought of 
the many sacristies in which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is lying hid to be ready as viaticum for 
those in their agony. Their thoughts are haunt- 
ing these hiding places with a feeling of almost 
perverse devotion seeing that the Church so 
studiously withdraws them from our homage 
and gaze. Sometimes members of a community 
from which the Blessed Sacrament is temporar- 
ily withdrawn for some unavoidable reason feel 
so unhinged that the observances of their rule, 
or the practices, or even acts of obedience which 
do not appear to have so much as a remote con- 
nection with the Blessed Sacrament are almost 
impossible or require an absurdly dispropor- 
tioned effort, just as a family goes wrong in 
slight things when its master is away. 
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“*To some the Crucifix is almost cold because 
the Blessed Sacrament is so completely their 
all in all. Others feel as if in some hidden way 
all their devotion to our dear and holy Mother 
arose out of the Blessed Sacrament and re- 
turned into it again. Some saints and great 
contemplatives have shaped their whole lives 
upon an imitation of the abasement of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Others. in a more simple 
and unmystical expression of their love have 
bound themselves by vow to do all they can to 
promote the knowledge and love of this great 
Sacrament and have devoted their time, talents 
and energies to this end in a more commonplace 
way. Some families of the spouses of Christ 
live only to make reparation to our Lord for the 
indignities committed against the one manifes- 
tation of His mercy and hidden majesty. Sev- 
eral give all the indulgences they gain to the 
soul that in lifetime had most devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament.’ ”’ 

“But, Father, are we to imitate these special 
features of the devotion to the Holy Eucha- 
rist?” asked Carrie who was now extremely 
interested. 

“Not necessarily,” was the reply. “In fact, 
we must not lose sight of the essential part of 
our Eucharistic devotion, which is, worship 
with the corresponding acts of adoration, 
thanksgiving, reparation, and petition. In 
expressing this worship we do best to follow the 
practices of the Church as carried out by the 
bulk of the faithful. But the Spirit breathes 
where He will. However, there may be at 
times, as was the case with the saints, a secret 
undeniable attraction of the Holy Ghost or an 
almost magnetic force of our dear Lord under 
the sacramental veils to draw individual souls 
towards a very special devotion.” 

“But how can a person know that?” was a 
question which Father Gilbert could glean from 
each face. 

“T’ll let Father Faber tell you of some of the 
privileges accorded to some of these saints. 
These privileges show that their very special 
devotions proceeded from God Himself. He 
says: “To some God has given the gift of dis- 
cerning by a feeling in their soul where the 
Blessed Sacrament is reserved, to others, of 
detecting by the taste a consecrated from an 
unconsecrated host, to others, of being led 
to the tabernacle by our Hidden Lord by the 
smell of His indescribable fragrance. The 
predestination of some, as of the Martyrs of 
Gorcum, was that they should lay down their 
lives for the Blessed Sacrament. Some have 
been communicated by our Lord Himself. others 
by angels; others see visions and beautiful ap- 
paritions in the Host; others receive our lord 
through their flesh, in the same wav as ‘Te 
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passed with His glorified body through doors 
after the Resurrection. This was the privilege 
of St. Juliana Falconieri. Others are raised up 
to make revelations to the Church about It, as 
the feast of Corpus Christi to St. Juliana of 
Cornelion. Others have their natural life nour- 
ished and sustained by the Blessed Sacrament, 
like St. Philip Neri and many servants of God. 
It was given to St. Paschal Baylon that his 
dead body should teach this devotion by knock- 
ing in its coflin whenever the Host was elevated 
in the Church where it was.” 

“Goodness! Father, must we wait for all 
these signs before we can know whether or not 
our devotion is genuine and is making saints of 
us?” exclaimed: Evangeline with an expression 
of worry on her face. 

“No! no! I told you to be guided by the gen- 
eral usage of the Church-and leave these mani- 
festations to God. Let Him make them when 
and where He will. Before I go, I would sug- 
gest just one model suited to you, a loving and 
attractive pattern of our own day one towards 
whom you must yourselves feel drawn. Guess 
who it is.” 
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“Why it might be anybody but just the one 
we happen to guess,” replied Charlotte. 

“Well, you heard of the Little Flower, the 
Blessed Therese of the Child Jesus whom Pope 
Pius beatified in April of this year.” 

“Sure! sure!’”’ was the unanimous cry. “But, 
Father, she was a nun.” 

“That doesn’t matter. Take her for your 
example at the time she was just your own age. 
That’s better isn’t it? Well, she received her 
first communion at the age of eleven. She had 
a great longing for the next communion day, 
that is, the next feast day. To her the feasts 
seemed too far apart. You see in those days 
the practice to communicate so early and so 
frequently was not so common as it is now. In 
this respect you are more blessed than she was. 
Oh what a love she had for Eucharistic proces- 
sions. She says: ‘I loved the procession -of the 
Blessed Sacrament. What a joy it was to strew 
flowers in God’s path!” 

“Oh, Father, we like to do that too.” 

“Well, keep on loving the Blessed Sacrament. 
It will make saints of you if you don’t block- 
Its way.” 


Hills of Rest 


JOHN M. COONEY 


Chapter II 


ANNY’S cabin stood upon a low knoll, 

looking down on the stream and up at the 
house high upon the hill beyond. A neglected 
road leading from the driveway, forded the 
stream and wound around the cabin to the rear. 
From a rude crossing of stepping-stones near 
the ford, a footpath led more directly to the 
cabin door. The cabin was of logs, with a 
stone chimney outside. It was of 6ne room only, 
although there was a loft above, and this loft 
could be reached through a trap by means of 
a ladder, which Danny found standing in posi- 
tion near one wall. A fireplace at one end of 
the room faced a window in the wall opposite. 
A door and a window opened in the front wall, 
and, in the rear wall, a door only, from which 
could be seen some small, neglected outhouses 
and a weed-choked garden. The walls inside 
were whitewashed, the floor was clean. A small, 
covered table with a filled lamp upon it, a 
wooden rocker, a straight-backed chair, a nar- 
row bed in one corner and a plain washstand 
in another, made up the scant furnishing. 

These surroundings did not displease Danny; 
they promised the quiet and solitude of which 
the physicians thought he stood in need. The 
unpacking and arranging of his effects gave 
him pleasure, and his spirits arose as he re- 
alized that an entirely novel future was before 


him, fraught with interest and almost certain 
to restore the health which had been reduced 
by peculiar hardships in France and by over- 
study on his return home. Indeed, he knew 
that he already felt better because he could 
reflect with clear judgment now upon his recent 
irritation and loss of temper, and his somewhat 
Quixotic determination to hold Miss Armstrong 
to her contract of employment even against her 
will. He intended now to apologize to her for 
his irascibility, and to be on his guard against 
any like displays of temper for the future; for 
he felt all confidence that, despite his discharge 
of the forenoon, the whole matter could be re- 
arranged satisfactorily. If he could forget the 
young woman’s treatment of him,—assigning 
him to live in an outlying cabin, probably once 
occupied by Negroes, and disdaining even to 
become so personal with him as to tell him how 
she happened to know his name,—she likewise 
ought to forget his testiness of temper, almost 
justified as it was by her own mistreatment 
of him, and by the fact that he had not yet re- 
covered his usually good control of his nerves. 
He was almost on the point of going up to the 
house at once to get the matter straightened 
out; but prudence told him it would be better 


to wait till morning; and, in order to be ready 
for what the morning might bring, he went to 
bed while it was still dusk and still too warm 
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to close the window or door in his strange, new 
home. 

Meanwhile, at the house on the hill, the Colo- 
nel and Willie Pat were in quiet and, at mo- 
ments, grave conversation. They sat upon the 
porch, the Colonel puffing slowly the fragrant 
smoke from tobacco raised the year before in 
the field lying just beyond the nearest rail fence 
and visible in the starlight. 

“Father has not written now for almost two 
weeks, and I am growing afraid. He has been 
gone two months today. Unless I hear tomor- 
row, I shall wire the doctor.” 

Willie Pat’s voice, soft and trailing away as 
if she spoke to herself, had in it a note of 
trouble. The Colonel reassured her: 

“Your father will be better. Hot Springs is 
a good place for such complaints as his. The 
fact that he is away from the cares of the farm 
will prove of benefit to him. He will not worry 
about things at home because there are so many 
distractions at the springs that he will not have 
time to worry. You should write him tomorrow 
that you have a hand now, and that everything 
will go better on the farm.” 

“TI intend to write him just that assurance, 
but I have my doubts about the new hand,”— 
and here Willie Pat smiled in spite of herself. 
“I don’t think he knows a single thing about 
farmwork; and he does not appear to be strong 
enough to do much work, either. Besides that, 
I may lose him almost any day. He seems to 
be so irritable and touchy that I doubt whether 
I can have patience with him, even if he man- 
ages to have patience with his work and proves 
willing to remain.” . 

“I think he will remain,” declared the Colo- 
nel, holding his pipe in his hand while he in 
turn smiled, though somewhat grimly. “You 
should have seen and heard him when I gave 
him your message of discharge this morning.” 

“T want him to remain,” averred Willie Pat, 
“but I do not want any impudence from him. 
He may be all you think him,—judging from 
what you said of him at supper,—and I cer- 
tainly do not wish to hurt or offend him in 
any way; but, for all that, he is here to work 
for me, and to work as a farmhand, and he must 
not forget his position. If he keeps that in 
mind and does his best for me till father comes 
home, I’ll try not to chafe him. But, Colonel, 
it was too funny to see him when I called him 
by name.” 

“I don’t see yet how you knew his name,” 
ventured the Colonel. 

“Why, it was written on the sheet of paper 
that came back in the bucket from the spring.” 

“T don’t recall it, Willie Pat. The only name 
I saw on the paper when you held it for me to 
read, was your father’s: Wm. P. Armstrong.” 
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“Well, it was there. I am sure it was there. 
Why, how do you suppose I could have known 
his name if it was not there? There was no 
other way for me to know it.” 

“Get me the paper again, Willie Pat. No 
doubt you are right, but I should just like to 
see for myself.” 

“Well, then, you must see for yourself, old 
Doubting Thomas,” flung back Willie Pat as 
she disappeared through the door, going for 
Danny’s fated manuscript. 

The Colonel chuckled with pleasure, for he 
was very fond of Willie Pat; but his mirth was 
over, and he had time to wonder what kept her 
so long before Willie Pat appeared again on 
the porch and announced: 

“It is just as I said, Colonel; the name is 
there, written out: “Danny Lacey.” You did 
not see it because it is on the other side of the 
sheet. That is all.” 

“Oh,” conceded the Colonel, “I understand 
now. But, still, how could you be sure that 
‘Danny Lacey’ was your new man’s name and 
not the name of some other, just as was your 
father’s name, found on the same sheet?” 

“But I was right, wasn’t I?” 

“You certainly were; but it was lucky guess. 
If the guess had been unlucky, the young fellow 
would not have known what you were talking 
about.” 

“It was not a guess entirely, Colonel. You 
see, the name was with some writing, and I 
knew it was Danny Lacey.” 

“You are certainly a grown-up, Willie Pat, 
for that last piece of reasoning of yours is the 
reasoning of a woman. Would you mind re- 
peating it?” 

“No, I'll not repeat it; but it is not so foolish 
as you seem to think it, Colonel,—smarty. The 
name was in a poem, one of those acrostics, you 
know; and no one but Danny Lacey could have 
written it, I’m sure, because you see,—well, 
because I’m sure; and, if he wrote the poem 
with his name in it, of course Danny Lacey was 
his name. And that is the name that he an- 
swered to when I called him by it. So you see 
I’m right.” 

“Show me the poem,” persisted the Colonel. 

“Some other time, Colonel, when it is not so 
dark. You could not read it now-without going 
in,” replied Willie Pat, glad of the dark because 
she did not wish to show the Colonel Danny’s 
ridiculous lines, and because, as she knew per- 
fectly well, she was blushing furiously. 


“I hope, at any rate,” said the Colonel, rising, 
that poetry will not prevent him from making 
a good hand. If I can learn of another any- 
where to be found, I’ll send him to you right 
away. That young fellow down in the cabin 
will make good in time. He has the stuif in 
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him, and these young college men know how 
to use their heads. At first, though, he will 
be a poor shift, and, unfortunately, right now 
is when you need help worst. Write to your 
father tomorrow, Willie Pat, and let me know 
as soon as you hear from him, won’t you? 
Good night.” 

“Good night, Colonel; thank you so much 
for coming out; and be sure to tell Katherine 
to be here as early as possible. I have no idea 
now when Aunt Mahala will come.” 

Willie Pat heard the first slam of the gate 
just as she lit the lamp in her room, and she 
peered out the window for a glimpse of the 
Colonel as he drove through. She heard the 
gate close, however, without being able to see 
him. The white stone chimney of the cabin 
was faintly discernible in the starlight, but the 
cabin was wrapped in.darkness, and Willie 
Pat said to herself that its new, strange occu- 
pant must be already asleep. In this surmise 
she was correct. Danny was sleeping soundly. 
His early walk, his shopping in town, and his 
work in unpacking his property and arranging 
his room had fatigued him, and the fine air of 
the high, rolling country, was acting like a 
balm to his troubled nerves and spirits. Both 
windows and doors of his room were wide open, 
and the sweet air of the June night made his 
slumbers all the more sound and pleasant. He 
had not heard the rattling of the Colonel’s 
wheels nor the slam-to of the gate. He must 
have been asleep for six or seven hours before 
he awoke, or even stirred. He awoke then with 
the uneasy sensation that someone was in the 
room. He even thought vaguely of striking a 
match to see, but the healthful drowsiness that 
had made him sleep so soundly now drew him 
back into peaceful and refreshing slumber. 

When he opened his eyes next, the windows 
showed squares of grey light, and the earliest 
robin had begun his twittering in the nearest 
tree. Before the sun appeared, Danny had gone 
up the hollow and found an excellent morning 
plunge in a pool, cold and clear and sheltered 
on three sides by cliffs, over which tumbled the 
water in a rivulet into the pool, and on the 
fourth side by a cedar which shut off all view 
from downstream. Invigorated by his bath, 
Danny made off for a look about the place. He 
wished to see first the fields of tobacco and of 
corn, in which he was to work, and then the 
stables and barns in which the horses and im- 
plements were kept. He was just mastering the 
mechanism of a “cultivator” when he heard 
the ringing of a bell. Knowing it must in all 
likelihood be the breakfast bell, he went at once 
and without hesitation toward the house. Aunt 
Millie, bell in hand, came out on a side porch 
as he drew near, and directed him into the 
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dining room, where he was served breakfast 
alone. Breakfast over, he inquired from Aunt 
Millie whether Miss Armstrong had left any 
orders regarding his work for the day. She 
had not. Danny therefore decided to plow the 
corn first. He went to his cabin for his working 
gloves and big straw hat and, while there, 
quickly set the room to rights, as he had often 
done while in “prep” school and in the army. 
While doing this, he had picked up a half-burnt 
match from the floor, and now stood holding 
the match in his hand, pondering. Had he, af- 
ter all, struck a match in the night when he had 
heard the sound of someone in his room? No, 
he remembered well enough he had not. Be- 
sides, there stood the match box on the table, 
out of reach from the bed. He had not smoked, 
either, the night before; he had not smoked 
for over a month. Neither had he lighted the 
lamp; he had got into bed before dark. Where, 
then, could the match have come from? Either 
he had thrown it there or someone else had 
thrown it there while he was asleep. Danny 
flung the match into the fireplace, remarking: 

“Oh, well, if no one hereabouts ever does me 
more harm than to drop a burnt match on my 
floor, I’ll be lucky enough. I certainly will not 
close up the cabin and shut out that fine air 
just to keep my floor clean of burnt matches. A 
robber would scarcely select my ‘shack’ to ‘make 
a haul,’ and, if he does, he is welcome to any- 
thing he can find,—except myself,—and he will 
hardly want me. I had better get to work now. 
I think I can manage that ‘cultivator’ all right.” 

It was a short forenoon for Danny, and a 
busy one. For the first hour he was absorbed 
in attending to his team and his machine. As 
he gained a little mastery, his thoughts became 
freer. He could see that he was saving the very 
life of the corn by destroying the robber weeds 
and breaking the caked soil into the mulch that 
would keep the moisture below for the thirsty 
roots. The rows he had cultivated looked al- 
ready improved. He would do good work, and 
would do it of his own initiative. He would, in 
every way possible, stand upon his own feet. 
He could learn this business soon. His books 
would give him the theory of it quickly, and ac- 
tual work and experience would make his the- 
ories practical. If he remained a year or two, 
he would improve the place and increase its 
profits, or would know the reason why. 

By that time his health would be strong 
again, and, when he left, the farm would be 
in better condition, and at least a good reputa- 
tion would linger after him. He might even 
become a farmer himself, he thought, in the 
elation of the moment. His pleasant reflections 
were here interrupted by the sound of a bell 
floating out over the field. Danny had been in 
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the country long enough te surmise it was the 
dinner bell calling him in. He unhitched his 
team at the end of the row and, having fed them 
at the barn and groomed himself at the cabin, 
presented himself at the house, again just as 
Aunt Millie came out to ring her smaller bell, 
and again was served in the dining room alone. 
Danny began to wonder whether he was to see 
Miss Armstrong again and to get their business 
relations arranged to the satisfaction of either 
of them; but his enjoyment of the rest he was 
having and of the excellent dinner and his won- 
derful new appetite,—to say nothing of the re- 
turning steadiness of his nerves and confidence 
in himself and in the future—made it impos- 
sible for him to worry over the situation, which 
he felt to be still unsettled and unsatisfactory. 

The afternoon in the cornfield waslongindeed. 
The unaccustomed work was telling upon the 
beginner’s powers, and it was nearly seven 
o’clock before the welcome peal of the supper 
bell was heard. A quick plunge in the pool, 
however, and a hastily made toilet, set Danny 
up again; and, as he went toward the house, 
his fatigue was the least of his thoughts which 
at present occupied themselves, first, with how 
very hungry he was, and, secondly, with the 
advisability of asking Aunt Millie if she could 
not in the future send her boy to the cabin with 
his meals. If he was to take his food alone, he 
decided he might better do so at his cabin since, 
manifestly, for him to occupy the dining room 
at the house alone must be an inconvenience to 
the household. His good sense told him that 
the proprieties alone were a sufficient explana- 
tion of Miss Armstrong’s absence. His sur- 
prise, therefore, was great when he entered 
the dining room and found her there. She was 
arranging some flowers in a small vase in the 
center of the table and, as she was leaning over, 
did not seem to see him at first. For his part, he 
held back from the table and, as soon as Willie 
Pat stood erect, said, with embarrassment 
great but well concealed: 

“Miss Armstrong, I have just been thinking 
of asking Aunt Millie to send my meals to me 
at the cabin. If I have your permission, I will 
ask her to do so.” 

Willie Pat’s face was a study. Surprise was 
there, and a hint of amusement; but there was 
resentment also, and a puzzled look. Swiftly, 
however, all these expressions vanished, and 
only a faint smile remained, as Willie Pat re- 
plied: 

“ “Now from all you must dissever?” Well, 
I want you to stay for supper with us this even- 
ing at least. Katherine Mitre, the Colonel’s 


daughter, is with us, and I want her to see you. 
Besides, we shall need Aunt Millie to wait upon 
the table, and she would not have time to send 
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your supper to the cabin now. I hear Katherine 
coming. That is your chair at the foot. I al- 
ways pour the tea. So I'll sit between you and 


Katherine.” 
(To be continued) 


Joy 
AQUILA 


T was on the Vigil of All Saints that the 

thought came to me to pen these lines. On 
the night before in the Collect at the end of 
Lauds the words caught my attention, beseech- 
ing the Lord our God to grant us in our holy 
profession to follow the joy of those to whose 
glorious solemnity we were approaching. But 
in the morning at Mass they rang out in re- 
doubled force. The joy. And the keynote of 
the festival was there and then struck. 

Joy. Yes, on the very Vigil itself; with purple 
vestments, and altar bare of ornamentation; a 
day of fasting and expectation; joy could not 
wait; it was far too insistent for that; it must 
come at once, brooking no delay. Later in the 
day, the first Vespers ushered in the Feast it- 
self; calling, in the Magnificat antiphon, upon 
Angels, Archangels, Thrones and Dominations, 
Principalities and Powers, Cherubim and Sera- 
phim, Patriarchs and Prophets, holy Doctors of 
the Law, Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, Vir- 
gins, Anchorites, and all holy ones, to intercede 
for us. The psalms and lessons of Matins and 
Lauds marched along in stately rhythm to their 
end; until at last came the High Mass with its 
wonderful Gaudeamus Introit, in which Holy 
Church seems to take us as children by the 
hand, to lead us, greatly encouraged, to our 
rejoicing. For on the Feast of All Saints she 
says to each one: “Gaudeamus, (let us rejoice), 
for you may enter in with all those whom at 
Vespers you invited to intercede for you. Enter 
into the festival with the Church Militant, for 
it was such as you that the mighty multitude 
triumphing was formed; and you, even you, 
although still in the way, still in exile, are 
strongly hoping one day to reach the Father- 
land; to take your own particular place in that 
army of the redeemed. Gaudeamus, then, every 
one, rejoicing in hope; and let the exulting 
song arise from the whole Church, with one 
accord, triumphant, waiting, and journeying,— 
in joy.” It is surely on days like this that heaven 
seems to have begun here, in the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. 

In one of his treaties (Bethlehem, Chapter 
Vill, Heaven already) Father F. W. Faber re- 
marks that the just view to take of God’s crea- 
tion is that true joy is undermost, and sorrow 
uppermost; and hence joy is the deeper of the 
two. “The heart,” he says, “of the spiritual 
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world, where its central fires are, is deepest joy, 
and the world of sorrow rests upon it as on its 
sure foundation. As under every stone there 
is moisture, so under every sorrow there is joy; 
and when we come to understand life rightly, 
we see that sorrow is after all the minister of 
joy.” And beginning with the inconceivable 
joy that radiates from the Most Holy Trinity, 
the which merely to think of, even casually, is 
bliss profound, he tells of the joy of the Second 
Person of this Holy Trinity incarnate for us: 
the very sorrows of His infancy, boyhood, man- 
hood, and finally of His bitter passion and 
death, being ministers to His joy, as the instru- 
ments by which He accomplished that supreme 
object of His devotion, the will of His Father, 
and wrought the redemption of the fallen hu- 
man race. Tells, too, of the exceeding joy that 
flooded the heart of His foster father Saint 
Joseph, despite perplexities, toil, care, and the 
continual self-effacement that accompanied His 
wonderful vocation. Tells, too, of our Blessed 
Lady, in many details, charming in their won- 
der, and making altogether such a picture as 
only heaven itself, with the reality of its gran- 
deurs, and the grandeur of its joys, can eclipse. 

The Feast of All Saints proceeds, and 
the second Vespers, succeeded by Vespers of 
the Dead, seem to tell us how thin is the 
division between the church here and the church 
in purgatory. And the Office of the Dead, 
whilst restraining our exultation within due 
limits, removes from us neither joy, beauty, 
hope, nor peace; but sweetly resolves all things 
so harmoniously, seeing we understand, and 
understanding find ourselves to continue the 
journey through life, in joyous hope of our fath- 
erland. The Invitatory at Matins corrects, as 
it were, or explains, our word “dead,” as it cries 
out so insistently, “Let us adore the King, by 
whom all live.” 

It is remarkable what a world of wondrous 
beauty lies hidden in the Office and Liturgy of 
Holy Mother Church. These few thoughts 
roused by just one festival are only a hint of 
the wealth of the riches that may be gathered 
therefrom. In the Common Mass for Holy 
Women is read the Gospel that relates how the 
kingdom of heaven is like to a treasure hid in 
a field, which a man finding, for joy of it went 
and sold everything he had and bought the field. 
And in the Matin Office is read the homily of 
Saint Gregory, who explains that the celestial 
treasure is the desire, and the field in which the 
treasure is hidden is the discipline of celestial 
study. Which indeed he purchases who retains 
his earthly desires in the custody of celestial 
discipline,—for very joy. 

The treasure of this desire lies quite easy to 
our discovery in the field of liturgical study, 
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which is indeed a pleasant discipline, profitable 
in so many ways, and a true celestial study. 
Many liturgical writers have written ably and 
expertly upon this subject: recently Abbot 
Cabrol, O. S. B. These few casual lines, jotted 
down neither learnedly nor expertly, are only 
just ordinary thoughts of an ordinary layman, 
and such as occur again and again to many a 
layman, and addressed to fellow laymen, in the 
hope that they may catch the eye of some who 
have not yet had their minds turned thither- 
ward, or who have put the idea aside in favour 
of something more modern, and therefore much 
less joyous. If I could be instrumental in writ- 
ing a liturgical study, even to the extent of a 
beginning, I am convinced that, given a good 
will and a definite intention, more would follow. 
The habit for instance, of using a Missal at 
Mass, regularly and carefully, all through the 
Mass, and troubling to get at a working under- 
standing of the liturgy text. This would be a 
good habit, and in time would probably suggest 
an extension towards (say) Sunday Vespers, or 
Compline. Why not both? 

For we are children of the Church. Let us 
never forget that, for it is our charter of rights 
to all the kingdom of heaven on earth has for 
us. The kingdom of heaven on earth, be it 
noted, which is like unto a treasure hid in a 
field. And the clergy and religious do not hold 
any monopoly of this treasure. It is the birth- 
right of each individual member of the king- 
dom, (holy Church), and when the desire is 
found, the field is promptly purchased, prae 
gaudio, for very joy. 

And this is why I have written these notes 
under the head of “Joy,” seeking to bring out 
the idea of liturgical joy. Adoration and praise 
notwithstanding. Because the man who found 
the treasure (desire) for joy of that desire, 
sold all he had and bought the field. Then all 
higher things would follow quite naturally. 

Which indeed is earnestly to be wished, and 
again, for very joy; for our Lord’s directly ex- 
pressed wish was, that our joy should be full. 
And at the end, our crowning joy, to which we 
look so earnestly forward, is to enter into the 
joy of our Lord. Who is Himself the crown of 
all His Saints—Ipse est corona Sanctorum om- 
nium.—Invitatory at Matins, Feast of All 
Saints. 


A Reverie 


Now one by one the leaves fall to the ground 
To form a shelter for earth’s sleep profound— 

A coverlet spread o’er her bed. 
One day we, too, shall sleep beneath a mound— 
Will then a tender-hearted friend be found 

To breathe a prayer for the dead? 
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The Holy Grail 


For centuries past the beautiful legend of 
the Holy Grail has been a source of inspiration 
for painter and poet. During the past year we 
published an original poem of some length on 
this subject. Now we shall present to our read- 
ers a series of fifteen illustrations on the same 
subject from Edwin A. Abbey’s frieze decora- 
tion in the Boston 
Public Library. 
Through the cour- 
tesy of Curtis & 
Cameron,who hold 
the copyright of 
the originals, we 
are permitted to 
use these illustra- 
tions with the fol- 
lowing text. 


THE FIRST PAN- 
EL: THE INFANCY 
OF GALAHAD. ~ 





The first panel 


of the series rep- 
resents “The Vi- 
sion,” or, as it is 
also entitled, “The 
Infancy of Gala- 
had.” It is an 
exquisite presenta- 
tion of the vision 
of the child which 
comes in the heav- 
en that lies about 
us in our infancy. 
The baby Galahad 
laughs in supreme 
delight when he 
sees. the Sacred 
Emblem whose 


beneath the hem of her garment. The back- 
ground is a simple plane -that emphasizes the 
simple decorative quality of the picture,—a tap- 
estry of bluish tone embroidered in gold, with 
figures of lions and peacocks between horizontal 
stripes of a Celtic pattern, also in gold. In 
Christian symbolism the peacock often stands 
for the glorified 
soul,—hence for 
the Resurrection, 
or the change from 
life toimmortality. 
It is notable that 
the Lion also sym- 
bolizes the Resur- 
rection, as well as 
strength. 

The baby hero, 
to whom we are 
thus introduced, 
has an origin vari- 
ously attributed in 
different versions 
of the legend. Ac- 
cording to Malory 
Galahad was the 
child of Launcelot 
and Elaine, daugh- 
ter of King Pelles, 
and of the blood of 
Joseph of Arima- 
thea. It has been 
prophesied that E- 
laine was to bear 
a child to Launce- 
lot that was to 
grow into a great 
knight destined to 
achieve the Holy 
Grail. So Launce- 





light is  thence- 
forth to illuminate 
his way allthrough 
life. He reaches up His tiny hands after it, as it 
is revealed to him by the Angel of the Grail, 
robed in white and celestially radiant. The very 
lovely young nun who holds the baby is not 
aware of the vision, but is somehow conscious 
of a great and holy happening. 

The Grail held by the angel is veiled with red 
samite, and above it hovers a white dove, a 
golden censer, lightly smoking, swinging from 
its beak,—the dove symbolizing the Holy Spirit 
that informs the Grail. The Angel of the 
Grail is also supported by the strength of the 
Holy Spirit, the wings of white doves showing 
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THE VISION 


lot, by enchant- 
ment, was lured to 
Elaine, that the 
prophecy might be fulfilled. The white 
dove with the censer comes from Malory, who 
makes it fly at the window when Launcelot first 
visits King Pelles. Again, when Bors visited 
the king, and, beholding the baby in the arms 
of Elaine, recognized the likeness to Launcelot, 
the white dove came in, bearing a little censer 
of gold. The censer here doubtless signifies the 
nourishing property of the Grail,—the breath 
of its incense the mystical sustenance upon 
which the child throve in body and in spirit. 

(The second Panel: The Vigil of Galahad, 
will appear next month.) 
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I go A-Walking 
Sr. M. RAPHAEL, O. S. B. 


VERY day I take the same walk—that is, 
I cover much the same ground, yet no two 
of these strolls could ever be called alike. 


Does Nature ever keep the same countenance 
for long? Her astonishing variety is the loud- 
est testimony of the infinity of her Creator, 
Who can hourly call into existence a world, 
new in colour, form, texture, and mood. To 
those who “having eyes, yet see not, and ears, 
yet hear not,” this daily walk might become a 
deadly dull routine; but to those who keep 
their five senses awake, it offers simple but 
exquisite pleasures, even during the dull and 
weary winter months. 

An avenue of tall and stately lime trees forms 
the first part of my stroll; the fine twigs of 
their topmost boughs spread a canopy looking 
like delicate lace against the pale wintry sky. 
When I pass a small thicket on the left, it 
brings to my mind a host of touching memo- 
ries: the empiy blackbirds nest which I 
watched last spring; the apple trees where 
the nightingale was heard to sing, hidden in 
a cloud of pink and white blossom. To the 
right there is an orchard, where any morning 
early you may see, and most certainly hear, the 
green woodpecker. There stands too a pictur- 
esque lichen-covered apple tree, which last 
summer held within its hole a cradle full of 
blue tits, near the entrance of which there is 
a flourishing mistletoe bough. Further on 
there are more old nests of thrushes, blackbirds, 
and, best of all, that of a confiding little bun- 
ting, not known previously to have built in 
our grounds. 

But these are memories of the past. Let 
us see what the present can offer. 

At the entrance to the narrow strip of wood- 
land which runs in a wide circuit round the 
fields of the enclosure, there are a few small 
pine trees: the faint little chirps among their 
branches betray some golden-crested wrens, 
flitting among the needles and pecking at the 
cones, performing all the while the quaintest 
antics. This, our smallest British bird—six of 
its young weigh one ounce—is of course a 
near relative of Jenny Wren, who, in spite of 
(or possibly because of) her small size, can 
make a very big noise with her sudden joyous 
burst of song. The little goldcrest is more 
retiring, but when discovered is well worth 
observation in its little coat of grey green 
trimmed with white bars and its red and yellow 
topknot. 

On the slope of the incline, where stout 
heeches grow on either side, a chirp of a differ- 
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ent kind reaches my ears,—calls of two sharp 
notes, coming from many throats. There they 
are, the boughs alive with the prettiest crea- 
tures conceivable, flocks of long-tailed tits. You 
wish to drink in the beauty of one, yet you 
must not let the rest escape; as you move 
stealthily along, so also do they advance, luring 
you spellbound from tree to tree. Oh! the pink 
of their breasts and the length of their black 
tails! All the tits know how to dress, but the 
long-tailed members of this family are certainly 
the smartest. Now I have reached the summit 
of the slope, and another long tail comes into 
view,—that of the magpie, again one of the 
most charming members of a large and varied 
family. Four of these birds have for the past 
few weeks supplied me almost daily with a few 
moments of pure joy. 

I generally notice them just flying up from 
the ground into an ash tree, where they display 
that admirable distribution of black and white 
in their plumage. When they are perching, 
the whiteness of their breast shines out, and 
up goes the stiff black tail at a most attract- 
ive angle. They no doubt haunt that particular 
field on account of the sheep grazing there. I 
have watched these magpies perch on the very 
nose of a sheep, and take every kind of liberty 
with the unresisting victim, which continues 
chewing the cud with the greatest unconcern. 
Usually these birds walk sedately about their 
domain, but I can detect, even at a distance, 
when something pleases them, for then they 
hop sideways towards the object of their de- 
sires, with a gentle flap of their wings. 

In that same field, which I can view only 
from our side of the hedge, there are to be seen 
other birds, even more alluring than the mag- 
pies—large flocks of them, their numbers being 
revealed only as the eye gradually accustoms 
itself to the little buff units of life, concealed 
at first by their similarity to the ground; but 
then the striking red patch at the side reveals 
their identity. 

The redwings are winter visitors in our 
island; they come from Scandinavia, where I 
love to picture the young birds hatching out, 
to behold a world of wide, open spaces, bathed 
in the glory of the never-setting sun, reared in 
a nest concealed among sweetbriars and be- 
dewed with the spray of a heedless mountain 
stream. Then, when the northern winter 
nights begin to grow long, they leave their 
native haunts and wend their way to us in 
their red-tinged flocks. They find our hedge 
rows all aglow with hips and haws, and perch- 
ing this time on the English briar bush, the 
little strangers partake freely of its ruddy 
fruits. Two scarlets, created a thousand 
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the colour scheme of God’s great picture! 

But these reflections have brought me almost 
to then end of my walk. Time is strictly lim- 
ited, and when, at the corner of the wood, I 
hear the noisy chatter of the jays among the 
oaks, I dare not stop to try to catch a glimpse 
of them. There is still a beach avenue to cross, 
and I am home again. 

And what of the tame robins, the field fares 
on very frosty days, a lovely kestrel hovering 
in the distance, tree creepers running, mouse- 
like, round the grey tree trunks? I have not 
nearly exhausted all the wonders of this short 
and apparently monotonous walk. These are 
some of the simple pleasures of the simple bird 
lover, whilst nature is wrapt in her winter 
sleep. Perhaps the flocks of her winged crea- 
tures that come and go mysteriously across 
the silent fields are the dreams with which she 
whiles away the time, until the call of spring 
awakens her to a new life. 


From the Diary of a Chaplain 
F. L. CAPELLAN 


“A Terrible Accident”—ran the headline in 
the Monday morning paper. An automobile 
with four joy riders, two men and two women, 
had crashed through a bridge, tearing away the 
large stones that flanged the approach, break- 
ing through the heavy iron rail, and plunging 
headlong into the creek forty feet below. The 
car was demolished, the chauffeur was instantly 
killed, and the rest were badly injured—espe- 
cially a young war bride of 22, who was found 
to be so badly crushed when brought to the 
non-Catholic hospital that nothing could be 
done for her. Stared at and annoyed by stran- 
gers and reporters, but with no word of sym- 
pathy, she suffered for several weeks. The 
mother, a poor woman, then had her daughter 
taken home, where three weeks more of suffer- 
ing passed. Taking courage, the mother ap- 
plied to the Catholic hospital for a bed in the 
charity ward. The request was gladly granted 
and the patient was brought in. 

In the Catholic hospital all was different even 
the very air breathed kindliness and charity. 
Sisters, nurses, doctors had sympathy for the 
sufferer. No one asked how it happened, but 
all seemed eager to give relief, by speaking a 
word of comfort, applying soothing lotions, 
smoothing the pillows, and performing other 
little services to ease the sufferer. All this 
helped to make for the comfort of the body. 

That which is of more and of greater im- 
portance, however, is the welfare of the soul. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” At the 
Catholic hospital the whole man is treated— 
body and soul. 
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Each morning and evening a Sister came into 
the ward and knelt on the floor in the middle 
of the room to recite morning and evening pray- 
ers. Each morning the chaplain, preceded by 
two Sisters with lighted candles, brought Holy 
Communion to the one or the other of the 
patients. It was a quiet but solemn and im- 
pressive ceremony. Occasionally the chaplain 
went into the ward towards the close of day, 
remained for a while at the bed of one of the 
patients, held a brief whispered consultation, 
then raised his hand as if in blessing. Another 
penitent had been absolved, another sinner had 
been reconciled to God. 

The unfortunate invalid observed quietly all 
these things. Except in a general way, reli- 
gion was not mentioned. Making his daily 
rounds each the evening, the chaplain paused 
at her bedside, too, to express a word of sym- 
pathy and encouragement and give her a bless- 
ing. Religion, as she saw it practiced, began to 
grow upon her. One evening she told the chap- 
lain, as he paid his wonted visit, that she should 
like to go to confession too. Upon inquiry she 
learned that the sacrament of penance had been 
instituted by Christ for the forgiveness of sin. 
Filled with remorse at the sight of the follies 
of the past, she was desirous of having her sins 
remitted. A series of instructions followed, 
after which she was baptized, taking the name 
of Mary Magdalen. She now began to realize 
what it meant to be in the grace of God, to live 
in union with God, and to gain merit for heaven 
by suffering patiently. Her sufferings she of- 
fered up in union with those of Jesus on the 
cross. 

She thus began a new, a spiritual, life. But 
more than this, she was eager to spread the 
new found faith and became an active mis- 
sionary. Calling her former companions in sin 
to her, she preached to them, showing them to 
what end a bad life led. With blushing faces 
they listened to her words. 

It was now her one desire to receive in Holy 
Communion the God whom she had so late 
learned to know. After further instruction this 
unspeakable grace and happiness was hers. In 
the evening of this great day she wanted to 
receive Holy Communion again, when informed 
that this was not customary, she replied: “Well, 
I did not know, I am not here for long and I 
want to receive all the blessings I can.” 

Feeling that death could not be far distant 
and wishing to be reconciled to the whole world, 
she called for the wife of the chauffeur who had 
been killed and most humbly. asked forgiveness 
for the sorrow she had caused her. 


“My dear,” said the widow, “you have noth- 
ing to ask forgiveness for. My husband, I am 
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sorry to say, was a bad man and his was all 
the blame.” 

“Take this for your two little children,” the 
invalid said, “it is all that I have.” 

Thirty cents in small change, which had been 
left by visitors, was all that the poor creature 
possessed. The chauffeur’s wife was moved to 
tears. Asking each other’s prayers, they 
parted. 

As life began to draw to a close, the invalid 
thought only of heaven and of the happiness 
reserved there for those who die in the friend- 
ship of God. Her physical sufferings were in- 
tense, but she was perfectly resigned to the holy 
will of God and had implicit confidence in His 
mercy. 

Three months of misery she had endured at 
the hospital when the end seemed at hand. 
Having devoutly received extreme unction and 
the last blessing, she peacefully gave up her 
soul, so recently cleansed in the waters of 
Baptism and now strengthened by the presence 
of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, whilst the 
prayers for the dying were being recited. God 
rest her soul! 

This incident, which happened not very long 
ago, is but one example of the many conver- 
sions that are of daily occurrence inour Catholic 
hospitals. Innumerable souls are thus saved 
through the ministrations and sweet influence 
of religion. Here the renegade is brought to 
a sense of his duty when death stares him in 
the face; non-Catholics often receive the grace 
of faith; the enemies of our holy religion learn 
to admire and respect what they previously 
hated. The Catholic hospital is a source of 
untold blessings to suffering humanity. 

The Rev. Chaplain, who tells the fact just 
narrated, has a few more that he will relate for 
the edification of our readers. 


Saint Malachy 
A. C. McK. 


T. MALACHY was born in Armagh, Ire- 

land, in the year 1094. His parents were 
careful to train their son in the practice of vir- 
tue not only by procuring for him pious teach- 
ers, but helping his instructors by religious 
teaching and example in the home. He was 
elevated to the priesthood at twenty-five, al- 
though the canons at that time required the 
applicant for ordination to be thirty years of 
age. He was made bishop at thirty and a short 
time afterward archbishop. 

St. Malachy for a short time governed the 
Abbey of Benchor. St. Bernard says of him 
that his life was a living rule, a book in which 
all might learn the true precepts of religion. 
Several miraculous cures of the sick are men- 
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tioned in his life, but perhaps the most notable 
favor which it pleased God to grant him was 
that of restoring to life one who was dead. He 
was called to give the Sacrament of Extreme 
Unction to a woman at the point of death. Yield- 
ing to the earnest entreaties of her friends, 
though much against his will, he postponed 
the administration of the sacrament until the 
following morning. In the night he was awak- 
ened to be told that she was dead. In his grief 
he cried out: “It is I who have sinned by this 
delay and not this poor woman.” Praying with 
tears and sighs, he, together with those of the 
household, was rewarded at break of day by 
seeing the woman open her eyes and sit up. St. 
Malachy anointed her without delay, knowing 
that by this sacrament sins are remitted and 
the body helped. She recovered and lived to 
perform the penance given her. Later she re- 
lapsed and died, aided by all the sublime helps 
of Holy Church. 

A sister of the saint died and he recom- 
mended her soul to God for a time in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Having omitted this for 
thirty days, in a dream he saw her waiting in 
sorrow in the church yard. She complained 
that she had been without food for thirty days. 
This he understood to be spiritual food. Having 
resumed saying Mass, or causing one to be said 
for her every day, he saw her at first admitted 
to the door of the church, then within the 
church, and after a time to the altar, where 
she appeared joyful in the midst of a com- 
pany of happy spirits. 

St. Malachy preached with apostolic vigor, 
and when those committed to his care would 
not come to him, he would go to them in their 
homes or on the streets. He visited the re- 
motest places in his diocese, often on foot, 
patiently receiving affronts and suffering. His 
meekness and patience softened many hardened 
hearts. He restored the frequent use of the 
sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist 
among his people. “Two things,” says St. Ber- 
nard, “made Malachy a saint: perfect meekness 
and a lively faith.” 

His zeal for the Church in _ Ireland 
prompted him to undertake a visit to Rome. 
On his way he stoppedeto visit his beloved 
Abbey of Clairvaux. He was received with joy 
by St. Bernard and his holy monks. After cele- 
brating Mass with great devotion on the feast 
of St. Luke, he was obliged to take his bed. 
Although receiving the best of care, he grew 
worse, and St. Bernard believes that it was re- 
vealed to him that he was shortly to pass to his 
reward. Sick and weak as he was, he came 
into the church to receive there extreme unction 
and the Holy Viaticum. Earnestly requesting 
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that he be remembered in the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass after his death, and commending to 
the prayers of the monks all the souls which had 
been committed to his care, he expired on All 
Soul’s Day, the 2nd of November, in the year 
1148. He was interred in the chapel of Our 
Lady of Clairvaux and carried to his grave on 
the shoulders of abbots. 


Centenary of A. Catherine Emmerich 


The hundredth anniversary of the happy 
passing of the saintly Anne Catherine Em- 
merich from time to eternity will occur within 
a few months. This most remarkable woman, 
impressed with the sacred stigmata—the prints 
of the nails in hand and foot and the thorns of 
the crown upon her brow, all of which bled free- 
ly, died in the odor of sanctity on February 9th, 
1824. Anne Catherine was one of the principal 
instruments in the hands of Divine Providence 
for the preservation of the Church in Germany 
from complete destruction early in the nine- 
teenth century. Stretched on a bed of torture 
for many years, this saintly: Augustinian nun 
endured much not only for the Church in gen- 
eral but for individuals as well. It pleased 
God te show her the purpose of her sufferings— 
for whom she had to do penance, or for whose 
conversion she had to labor, or for what other 
cause her services were required. Not a few, 
whom she had never known nor whom she had 
ever seen, owed their conversion to her an- 
guish and prayers. 

Born on the feast of the Nativity of the 
Blessed Virgin, September 8th, 1774, Anne 
Catherine remained throughout her whole life 
a docile child of God. From her infancy she 
was given to prayer and to works of mercy; 
God favored her with the gift of prayer and 
heavenly visions; angels and other blessed 
spirits were her constant companions. After 
spending nearly fifty years in this vale of mis- 
ery, laying up abundant merits for herself and 
for others, her life work was finished and God 
took to Himself this child of grace. 

Efforts are now making for the beatification 
of this servant of God. The process of beati- 
fication was introduced at Rome in 1899. Many 
Bishops have written to the Holy Father, 
petitioning him to inscribe Anne Catherine on 
the lists of the beatified. Among these letters 
we find one from the Rt. Rev. Joseph Char- 
trand, Bishop of Indianapolis, dated July 31, 
1923. It would be a source of great joy and 
happiness to her clients as well as to the whole 
Church if the beatification of Anne Catherine 
could take place on the centenary of her death 
or shortly thereafter. Many are the favors that 
are ascribed to her powerful intercession. 
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It may be of some interest to many of our 
readers to know that Rev. F. Hunkemoeller, a 
priest from the home of Anne Catherine Em- 
merich, assistant at “Jakobi-Pfarrkiche”’—St. 
James Church, Coesfeld, Westphalia, where the 
servant of God was baptized, is now sojourning 
in the United States giving illustrated lectures 
to promote the cause of beatification. Father 
Hunkemoeller will gladly receive invitations to 
deliver his lecture in English or in German. 
Letters will reach him at St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


A Practice to Avoid 


Beware of the tendency to jump to conclu- 
sions, epecially general conclusions of a con- 
demnatory sort. Because you know of a dis- 
honest lawyer, do not, as so many do, fall into 
the error of condemning the whole profession. 
Because you have heard of the blunders made 
by doctors occasionally, do not brand all doctors 
as quacks. Because some business men are 
cheats, do not accuse all business men of being 
cheats. 

SWeeping condemnations are seldom justified. 
Certainly they are not justified in the case of 
Catholic magazine solicitors. Because some 
solicitors of subscriptions for Catholic maga- 
zines have proved unworthy to carry on such 
a work, do not be unjust to the hundreds of 
honorable Catholic men and women who are 
laboring in this field, by concluding that no 
Catholic magazine solicitor is worthy of your 
respect and consideration. If you do chance 
to meet one who by his methods brings discredit 
upon the Catholic press, notify at once the 
editor of the magazine he represents. In doing 
this, you will be doing a service to the Catholic 
press. But do not go about denouncing all 
indiscriminately. Those who do this are doing 
irreparable harm to the Catholic press. The 
Catholic press is greatly indebted to the men 
and women who go from house to house solicit- 
ing the support of our people for Catholic peri- 
odicals, and the honor they deserve should not 
be denied them because of any unworthy ori 


The Precious Blood © 
URANIE LEGE 


Miracle unmeasured, 
Perfect love divine, 

Legacy most treasured, 
Ray of heaven sublime— 
Jesus died to save us 
From the stain of sin— 
Gave His blood to lave us, 
That we might enter in! 
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Notes of General Interest 


FROM THE FIELD OF SCIENCE 

—Whilst the United States at present holds nearly 
all records for aircraft, France is mistress of the air 
in point of numbers for military and commercial pur- 
poses. We are wonders in doing ‘stunts’ and breaking 
records, but we make no use of the air. 

—tThe latest mortality records of a large insurance 
company show that woman’s life is becoming as perilous 
as man’s. The death rate of males in the United States 
was always greater than that of females until recent 
years. 

—Record speeds for airplanes are broken almost as 
soon as made. Three hundred miles an hour will soon 
be reached. 

—Inventors are trying to produce flexible glass. This 
brings visions of folding window panes, collapsible 
electric light bulbs, and unbreakable dishes. 

—-High speed movies now take 5,000 exposures a 
second. This makes possible the analysis of the burst- 
ing of a shell against armor plate, the flattening of 
rubber under impact, etc. Many secrets of rapid me- 
chanical action are to be unraveled for the advancement 
of industrial and mechanical action. 

—One or two drops of tincture of iodine in a quart 
of water will, according to Government statement, puri- 
fy the drinking water from germs in about thirty 
minutes. 

—Using a fifty per cent mixture of sawdust with 
chalk and chemicals, and subjecting it to high pressure, 
a Norwegian inventor claims to have perfected an 
artificial wood possessing the toughness of real lumber. 
The new substance is said to have the hardness of oak. 
It can be planed, sawed, bored, and polished. 

—Another solution for the lumber problem is offered 
from the United States. ‘Wood’ of asbestos and cement 
may save our forests. The mysterious vegetable miner- 
al ‘asbestos,’ after being mined from the earth, is fed 
with a cement into enormous presses, to harden almost 
immediately into a ‘wood’ that can be sawed, nailed, 
and shaped. The fireproof qualities of the new ‘wood’ 
renders it very valuable. 

—Handwriting has been sent by telegraphy. The new 
invention hails from France and is said to be faster 
than ordinary telegraphy. 

—Nerve splicing, said to be the mast delicate of sur- 
gical operations, is one of the latest achievements of 
curative science. Nerves from animals may be used 
to restore health and activity to human muscles and 
other parts of the body suffering from loss or disease. 

—A wireless service truck will now answer S O S 
calls sent from central headquarters, or from private 
cars in distress. It is stationed half way between Los 
Angeles and San Diego. 

—Coin-in-the-slot radio is the latest innovation for 
wireless telephony. The coin connects the receiving 
apparatus for a limited time. Thus the apparatus 


plucks melody from the ether and coin from the purse. 

—Recent tests have shown that chewing hard food 
will strengthen and improve the teeth. One expert in- 
cludes even such hard objects as nuts, small bones, and 
bird shot which may have gotten into the food. 


—Imagine placing the baby and its crib in a sort of 
large birdcage, and hanging the entire assemblage out 
of the window! This has been introduced into crowded 
city districts to free the tiny lungs from the stale and 
overheated air of flats and tenements. 

—Man rides on air by using pneumatic tires. But 
the heavy expense for such tires on large motor busses 
has led to air cushioned seats so as to allow the use of 
solid tires. The cushion consists of two telescoping 
metal cylinders carefully machined so as to fit practical- 
ly air tight when lubricated. They are said to be so 
efficient in absorbing jolts, that passengers may read 
without undue eyestrain. 

—In the last half century the average span of life 
has increased nearly fifteen years, infant mortality has 
been reduced one-third, and the deaths from typhoid 
fever have been reduced four-fifths. In no small meas- 
ure these results are due to the labor of Pasteur,—the 
Catholic scientist whose centenary the world is cele- 
brating this year. And this man’s work was accom- 
plished mostly after the age of forty-six, after a stroke 
of paralysis. As a student, he was classed as only 
‘ordinary’ in chemistry. Yet he is said to have saved 
over a million of lives. 

—A good coat of tan has long been recognized as 
very conducive to health. Recent investigation has 
strengthened the teaching. Ordinary sunshine con- 
tains about one per cent of ultra-violet rays which of 
themselves are injurious to living cells. A good coat 
of tan converts these rays into beneficial heat rays. 
Rickets and tuberculous sores are said to be cured by 
exposure to direct sunlight. 

—What do people think of doctors? Nearly seven 
thousand persons in and out of Chicago were asked 
what they did the last time they were sick. Only thir- 
teen per cent had never dabbled in any cult or pseudo- 
science. The rest opposed a doctor, partly from direct 
opposition to the physician, but mostly from what the 
investigator calls ‘unadulterated lies, polite half truths 
and delirious fancies.’ All classes were represented, 
and it is interesting to find the exclusive ‘set’ dabbling 
more in doubtful healing practices than the ordinary 
people. 

—The Java ‘Ape-man,’ as it is called, hailed by many 
as the missing link between man and monkey, has 
recently come out of its retirement—much to its shame 
and confusion. For over thirty years, Dr. Eugene 
Dubois, the discoverer of this ‘missing link,’ has refused 
his fellow scientists from all over the world the privilege 
of a thorough examination. Doctor Hrdlicka of the 
Smithsonian Institution was recently accorded the much 
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coveted privilege for the first time. The examination 
was a revelation. None of the published illustrations 
or the casts now in the various institutions are accu- 
rate! The new brain cast is very close to human. The 
femur or thigh bone is without question human. The 
bones consist only of the skull cap, now thoroughly 
cleaned for the first time, the femur, and three teeth. 

—Every day something is being done that could not 
be done. 

—One war the people really enjoyed was the gasoline 
war. 


“APPLIED SCIENCE” 


—The origin of “moonshine” is a secret still. 

—Oil lies at the bottom of an oil well. Promoters 
lie at the top. 

—Scientists often say that the next war will be 
fought by radio. The way some receiving sets sound, 
it seems the war is going on at present. 

—Fruit trees can be improved by grafting. But it 
does not seem to work in the case of political timber. 

—A new automobile has been devised to be driven 
from the back seat. And many husbands will rise, 
saying: “What’s new about that?” 

—An inventor has devised a glider weighing only 
thirty pounds. A banana peel weighs less than that, 
but the landing gear is not what it should be. 

—Monkeys tire of anything quickly, and divorce 
statistics would indicate that there could be something 
in that extreme doctrine that man descended from a 
monkey. 

—It is gravely urged that the inmates of asylums 
might earn a living by writing some of our popular 
songs. 

—Filling stations on the college campus, — but not 
for automobiles. They have been installed for the 
filling of fountain pens. 

Rev. COLUMBAN THuIS, O. S. B. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

—The bodies of four of Ireland’s former kings lie 
buried in tombs on the Island of Iona. It was on this 
island that St. Columban landed on his way to evangel- 
ize the scots. Here on this island a Gaelic college is 
to be erected for the perpetuation of Gaelic literature, 
Gaelic language, and Gaelic ideals. 

—On September 10th the Free State of Ireland was 
unanimously elected to membership in the League of 
Nations. When President William Cosgrave of the Free 
State ascended the rostrum and began his address, he 
was received with great applause. He began his speech 
in Gaelic, but changed to English. 

—Even the blind may now read Cardinal Gibbons’ 
“Faith of Our Fathers,” which has been plaited for 
them by the Braille system of raised points or dots. 
A copy has been presented to the New York State 
Library by the Braille Transcribers’ Club of the Ken- 
wood Alumnae. The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 
has likewise been plaited. 

—Mrs. John P. McCoy, who lost three sons in service 
and a fourth while waiting for orders to report, was 
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chosen by Governor Davis of Kansas to represent the 
Kansas War Mothers at the meeting of the War Moth- 
ers of America, who convened at Kansas City on Sep- 
tember 29th. Mrs. McCoy is a loyal Catholic and a loyal 
citizen. So also were her deceased sons. 

—aA National Methodist Press Service has been estab. 
lished with headquarters at Washington to furnish 
the thirteen weekly Methodist papers with church news 
in general. 

—September 30th has been fixed by Rome as the feast 
day of the Blessed Theresa of the Infant Jesus, better 
known as the “Little Flower.” 

—tThe new stadium at the Catholic University pro- 
vides a grandstand 1200 feet long by fifty feet wide 
for automobiles. = 

—According to press reports William Traynor, of 
Liverpool, England, is a living proof to his fellow men 
of the power of Mary. Paralysis caused by wounds 
received in the World War, had made him a helpless 
cripple. For five years he was an invalid in various 
hospitals, and during that time he underwent sixteen 
operations. A power beyond that in the possession of 
man was required to effect a cure. In the hope that 
the Mother of God would take pity on him, he had 
himself transported to Lourdes. Nor was he deceived, 
for, after the ninth immersion in the waters at the 
shrine, the cripple arose and walked without assistance. 
Mary had wrought his cure. Upon his return to Liver- 
pool, Mr. Traynor was received at the railway station 
with great enthusiasm. Numerous other clients of 
Mary, suffering from disorders for which physicians had 
no remedy, have likewise felt the power of Mary at 
Lourdes during the present year. 

—On September 23rd the Benedictines of Conception, 
Missouri, observed the fiftieth anniversary of their 
mission. 

—wNazareth Hall, the new preparatory seminary for 
the Archdiocese of St. Paul, threw open its doors to 
students for the first time in September. Provision 
has been made for 250 boarders. 

—St. Ignatius College at Cleveland, Ohio, has devel- 
oped into John Carroll University. John Carroll, who 
belonged to the Society of Jesus, was the first Bishop 
of the United States. Baltimore was his episcopal see. 

—A monument has been erected at Auriesville, N. Y., 
to Kateri Tekakwitha, the saintly Indian maiden who 
is called the Lily of the Mohawks. Work on the process 
of her beatification has been taken up. 

—Another school year has opened under the invoca- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. Each succeeding year finds 
a greatly increased number of pupils attending parochi- 
al and high school, college and university. 

—There died recently at Fort Augustus Abbey, in 
Scotland, Dom Columba Edmonds, O. S. B., a convert to 
the Church, a writer and missionary of note, through 
whose zeal many found their way back to Mother 
Church. 

—A great earthquake devasted Japan; many thou- 
sands of lives were lost as a result. Priests and nuns 
were among the victims. It is gratifying to note with 
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what alacrity Americans hastened to the aid of the 
sufferers. 

—A silver Carnegie medal and a prize of 5,000 francs 
have been bestowed upon Abbe Tauleigne for an instru- 
ment of his invention that was used successfully in the 
World War for the finding of fragments of bullets in 
the body. The lives of many soldiers were thus saved. 
The Abbe, who is said to be the author of numerous 
other inventions, is suffering from paralysis in the 
right arm and a serious affection of the eyes as a result 
of his researches. 

—The Knights of Columbus now have an organiza- 
tion for junior members from 14 to 18 years of age. 
The new branch is known as Columbian Squires. 

—According to reports from abroad a religious wave 
is sweeping across France. The younger generation is 
said to be following the good example given by Ameri- 
can Catholic soldier boys during the world war and is 
filling the churches as never before. May the gentle 
spirit of religion spread throughout the whole nation 
and wipe out every vestige of hate that still holds with- 
in its grasp the hearts of many. 

—Despite the fact that the Church makes every ef- 
fort to give her children a religious education, and 
that the parochial schools are filled to overflowing, 
Bishop McDevitt, of Harrisburg, Pa., after enumerating 
thirteen reasons for non-attendance at the parochial 
school, declares that fifty per cent of our Catholic 
children are not attending Catholic schools. 

—Sefior Don Augusto Leguia, President of Peru, re- 
cently became a Knight of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
at St. Lazarus Church, Lima. The Papal Nuncio as 
well as many of the higher officials of the State were 
present. 

—The annual conference of the Hierarchy of the 
United States was held at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., on September 26th and 27th. 
Affairs of national import were discussed and acted 
upon. Among other enactments was the decision to 
change, so as to avoid all possibility of confusion, 
“Council” to “Conference” in the National Catholic 
Welfare Council, which is henceforward to be known as 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. Moreover, 
it was urged that a novena be held from Oct. 24th to 
Nov. ist for the restoration of peace to the world; the 
Sunday following the feast of St. Francis de Sales (Jan. 
29), patron of the Catholic press, was approved as 
Catholic Press Sunday for the United States. 

—In the diocese of Brooklyn the professional direc- 
tors of amateur dramatic performances have organized 
a “Dramatic Directors’ Guild” with a definite code for 
the preservation of the moral tone of the amateur stage 
and the prevention of offensive expressions of speech, 
action, and costume. 

—The daily papers of September 28th reported the 
shooting of a man named Peter Weik at Dallas, Texas. 
The attending physicians pronounced the victim dead. 
Preparations were under way for removing the body 
to the morgue. At this juncture the “corpse” of Peter 
Weik, who was “officially” dead, sat up and inquired 
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what was going on. His condition was then changed 
from “dead” to “critical with a chance for recovery.” 
Apparent deaths, such as the one in question, show 
the wisdom of the Church in counselling her priests 
to give the sacrament of extreme unction conditionally 
even after death has apparently set in, if it could 
not have been administered before. Perhaps oftener 
than we think the soul is still within the body, although 
death seems to have taken place. As the sacraments 
were instituted propter homines—for the sake of men, 
as the Church teaches, we should give our stricken 
fellow men the benefit of the doubt, and administer 
spiritual aid. 

MISSION 

—The opening of an ecclesiastical seminary and 
preparatory college at Mount Melchisedech, Oakland, 
N. J., was announced for October 7th. The seminary 
will train priests for the work of the home missions. 
A community of sisters and another of brothers will 
be attached to the new institution. 

—In the Archdiocese of St. Paul a triduum of prayer 
was held before the Blessed Sacrament exposed, where 
possible, to supplicate vocations to the priesthood and 
to the religious state. The triduum closed on September 
9th—a fitting way to begin the new school year. Other 
dioceses might well follow the splendid example set by 
St. Paul. 

—A great Catholic Congress was held at Birmingham, 
England, from August 3rd to 10th. An Indian bazaar, 
a street scene in China, and an African village helped 
to give foreign aspect to the Congress. 

—At the celebration of the feast of their patron, 
St. Peter Claver, on September 9th, the colored congre- 
gation at Anglum, Mo., sang in a body Hamma’s Mass 
in honor of St. Dominic. 

—St. Augustine’s Colored Mission House, at Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., the first seminary in the United States 
for the training of Negro priests, which is conducted 
by the Fathers of the Society of the Divine Word, has 
begun its third year. The new seminary building stands 
on a 27-acre tract of wooded land. 

—Sister Mary Gertrude Moore, one of the mission 
sisters at Maryknoll who went to China last year, died 
recently of typhoid fever in the foreign mission field. 

—Seventeen missionaries—three priests, a lay broth- 
er, and seven sisters of Maryknoll, and six Sisters of 
Loretto set sail from Seattle on September 23rd for 
the mission fields of China and Korea. The Sisters of 
Loretto were founded in Kentucky in 1812. The band 
that left for China is the first to depart for the foreign 
missions. 

—In September two Sisters of Providence left St. 
Mary-of-the-Woods and set sail across the Pacific to 
join their Sisters at Kaifeng, Honan, China. Accord- 
ing to reports it is planned to send two sisters each year 
to the Chinese mission field. 

—The Rev. William J. Cohill, a missionary to China 
who was ordained in the foreign mission field some 
months ago, is at present in this country with head- 
quarters at Mt. Mercy Academy, 3333 Fifth Ave., 
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Pittsburgh, Pa., in the interest of his missions. Father 
Cohill’s field of labor is at Kaifeng, Honan, China. 
With the sanction of his Rt. Rev. Bishop he is soliciting 
Mass stipends for the missionary priests in the Honan 
district. 

EUCHARISTIC 

—Ten Sisters, Servants of the Holy Ghost of Per- 
petual Adoration, whose petitions are made by day and 
by night before the throne of mercy, Jesus in the Holy 
Eucharist, principally in behalf of the missions, are 
going to establish a house of their order in the Philip- 
pines this fall to pray for the success of the missions 
in the Philippine Archipelago. Five of these Sisters 
will come from the motherhouse in Steyl, Holland, 
while the other five will be taken from the Convent 
of Perpetual Adoration at Philadelphia. 

—tThe closing of the National Eucharistic Congress 
at Genoa, Italy, was a grand affair. A procession in 
which 60,000 marched took eleven hours to pass. In 
this vast concourse were more than 100 Bishops. The 
Blessed Sacrament was carried on to a ship on which 
a throne had been erected. There Benediction was 
given. The ship, accompanied by a fiotilla modelled 
after the ancient Genoese galleys, then put out to sea 
for the ceremony of blessing the sea. 


Benedictine Chronicle 
Dom ADELARD BOUVILLIERS, O. S. B. 


—The Benedictine life is contemplative and the back- 
ground of peace, and the stability of contemplation is 
secured by the liturgical life of the Church and its 
canonical hours which bring the monks repeatedly and 
solemnly throughout the day face to face with God.” 
From these words one may sense the particular en- 
thusiasm with which a small group of American schol- 
ars departed on August 11th for Scotland, there to 
enter the novitiate of Fort Augustus Abbey. It was in 
the Spring of 1921 that several Professors and students 
of the Catholic University of America discussed the 
possibilities of collaboration in scholarship linked to- 
gether by the bond of monastic observance. It was 
but natural that Benedictine monachism should make 
chiefest appeal to men of their bent, says the anonymous 
writer of the descriptive brochure “The Benedictine 
Foundation at the Catholic University of America”; 
but it was not until the present year that their hopes 
were fully realized. Among those who are now in the 
novitiate at Fort Augustus are the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Verner Moore, Professor of Psychology in the Catholic 
University of America; the Rev. John Byron Diman, 
a convert from the Anglican Church,who was the found- 
er of St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., the Rev. 
Dr. Francis J. Walsh, sometime professor of Philoso- 
phy in Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. 
Charles Summerville Baldwin, instructor of History in 
Harvard University; the Rev. Dr. John Haldi, former- 
ly of the University of Cincinnati. Dom Benedict 
Brosnahan, now a Benedictine monk of Downside Ab- 
bey, has associated himself with the movement. He 
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is at present working for his doctorate at the Catholic 
University of America in Washington. A number of 
other scholzrs have definitely expressed their intention 
of entering the priory later. Certainly all Benedictines 
will greet with warmth this youngest acquisition of 
their family—one that bids fair to shed radiant glories 
anew upon the patriarchal Order of Saint Benedict. 
—The Dialogues of St. Gregory, Surnamed the Great: 
Pope of Rome, and First of that Name. (Lauriat, 
Boston, Mass.) The work, divided into four books, 
which treat of the Lives and Miracles of the Saints in 
Italy and of the Eternity of Men’s Souls, was written 
in July, 598, three years after Gregory’s election to ‘the 
Papacy, and at the request of certain monks of his 
household. The Dialogues afford us an insight into 
the social life of the period in which they were written. 
Their saintly author has devoted the whole of the second 
book to the life of his beloved father and Abbot, St. 
Bennet of Nursia. Hodgkin has well said that “it is 
the biography of the greatest Pope, himself a Monk.” 
The Dialogues were translated into Greek, by Pope 
Zacharias I (741-752) a successor of Pope Gregory I, 
“that so the Grecians might be instructed in the rules 
of good living.” King Alfred the Great instigated 
Werefrith, bishop of Worcester, to translate them into 
Anglo Saxon, 890. Early translation of the Dia- 
logues exist in almost every European language. Dante 
himself knew the Dialogues well. He wrote in his 
Paradiso of his ardent desire to behold unveiled the 
face of the great Italian monk Benedict, whose rule 
“arduous but not impossible of attainment is the norm 
of the highest spiritual life, kindled by that heat which 
gives birth to flowers and holy fruits.” The second 
book of the Dialogues, together with the Holy Rule, are 
the only source for the story and understanding of the 
character of St. Benedict, the great figure who illumined 
the general darkness of the sixth century in Italy. The 
present edition is the best of all in English. It was 
printed at Paris in 1608, and is today re-edited with 
an introduction by Edmund Gardner. It has 282 pages 
with 22 Benedictine illustrations from the old masters, 
6 in colour and 16 from plates in half tone, all anno- 
tated by G. F. Hill. This rare book can be had from 
Ch. Lauriat, Boston, Mass., for the small sum of $2.50! 
—I mentioned The Plays of Roswitha, translated 
from the Latin by Dr. Tillyard (Faith Press Ltd. 1923). 
The same have been translated by Christopher St. 
John, with an introduction by Cardinal Gasquet, and 
a Critical Preface by the Translator. (Chatto & Win- 
dies, Windies, London, 1923.) We are fortunate in the 
simultaneous publication of the work of that Anglo 
Saxon writer. The matter that it contains is strong 
meat. Professor Tillyard’s standpoint is that of the 
litterateur, directing our eyes and ears across the 
centuries, back to the days of the German nun. Mr. 
St. John made a scholarly attempt to bring the writer 
to us. He translated her into clear, concise, modern 
English, while Dr. Tillyard clothed his own 
rendering in a diction which seems deliberately archaic. 
(Continued on page 218) 
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Y DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—This is the month 

when we are privileged to enjoy “The Death of 

The Flowers.” Although we note the passing of 
the flowers with sadness, we enjoy the poem written 
by William Cullen Bryant because it is so true to 
nature. 

During this month we must not forget the Poor Souls 
in Purgatory. Let us say a prayer daily for the Poor 
Souls who have no one to pray for them, as well as for 
our own departed. It is well, also, to ask the Poor Souls 
to intercede for us before the throne of God. It is 
very easy to say, “May the Souls of the Faithful De- 
parted through the mercy of God rest in peace. Amen.” 


The Death of the Flowers 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere. 

(Notice how the poet speaks of the “wailing winds,” 
woods that are “naked,” and the “brown and sere” 
meadow. He does not forget the fallen leaves:) 
Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn leaves 

lie dead, 
They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rabbit’s 
tread. 

(And what of the birds?) 


The robin and the wren are flown, and from the shrubs 
the jay, 
And from the woodtop, calls the crow throughout the 
gloomy day. 
(Does the poet love the flowers, also? Let us see.) 


Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, that 
lately sprang and stood, 

In brighter light and softer airs, a beauteous sister- 
hood? 

Alas! They all are in their graves; the gentle race 
of flowers, 

Are lying in their lowly beds with the fair and good of 


ours. 

The rain is falling where they lie; but the cold Novem- 
ber rain 

Calls not, from out the gloomy earth, the lovely ones 
again. 

(Among the flowers mentioned by the poet are the 
windflower, the violet, the wild rose, the orchis, the 
goldenrod, the aster, and the sunflower.) 

The windflower and the violet, they perished long ago, 
And the wild rose and the orchis dies amid the summer’s 


glow 
But on the hill the goldenrod, and the aster in the wood, 
And the yellow sunflower by the brook in autumn 
beauty stood, 
Till fell the frost from the clear, cold, heaven, as falls 
the plague on mien, 
And the brightness of their smile was gone from upland, 
glade, and glen. 
(Following this, the poet tells us that even in the 
midst of so much sadness and gloom, there are pretty 
days in November.) 


And now, when comes the mild, calm day, as still such 
days will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter 
home, 

When tle sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all 
the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light, the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers, whose fra- 
grance late he bore, 

And siglis to find them in the wood, and by the stream 
no more, 


And sg I think of one, who in her youthful beauty 
died, 

The fair, meek blossom, that grew up, and faded by my 
$1ce; 

In the cold, moist earth we laid her, when the forest 
cast the leaf; 

And we wept that one so lovely, should have a life so 


brief; 

Yet not unmeet it was that one like that young friend 
of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the 
flowers. 


Among the saints whom we honor this month are 
St. Cecilia, the patron saint of music, whose feast occurs 
on November 22, St. Elizabeth on the 19th, and St. 
Martin on the 12th. 


Hearts and Roses 


ONG ago, so the story goes, there stood on the 

banks of the Rhine the famous monastery of Engle- 

berg. Within the walls of this holy place there 
dwelt many good men, and among them one named 
Giraldus. He was old, and his body was worn and 
wasted from long fasts and many nights spent in 
prayer. Although Brother Giraldus spent the greater 
part of his time in prayer, he did not seem happy. He 
often paced the walk outside the cloister, his head 
bent in thought, and oblivious to all his surroundings. 

3rother Giraldus had two reasons for thus giving his 
time to prayer and nightly vigil. He wished to learn 
to pray with great devotion and to become an apostolic 
man. The father Abbot explained to him that his 
strength would fail under this mode of life, in fact 
was failing rapidly, and that perhaps God meant for 
him to mortify himself in other ways. Brother Giraldus 
would not listen, for he had studied long and deeply 
in regard to the saints and thought himself well versed 
in the ways and means of perfection. 

In his youth Brother Giraldus had possessed very 
great skill with his brush, and many were the wonder- 
ful pictures which adorned the monastery walls. As 
he grew older his hand seemed to lose its cunning, and 
his heart to grow drier and more withered. The faces 
of his saints no longer shone with the celestial light 

when he painted in his youth. This made Brother 
a sad, for he longed to move men’s souls with 

is art. 

One morning he went to his room with paints and 
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brushes, resolved to paint a picture for the empty space 
behind the abbot’s chair. For his subject he chose to 
represent St. Paui preaching to the Athenians. 

He worked for many days, and each night as he 
hung the curtain before his picture he felt gloomier 
than on the night before; for try as he might, the 
faces lacked the something he wished them. to portray. 

One afternoon as he was working away, pausing now 
and then to wipe away the tears from his eyes, tears 
of disappointment, he heard his name called by a 
childish voice. 

“Brother Giraldus, what are you doing?” Close beside 
him stood a little child. He was clad in white and held 
a beautiful white rose in his hand. 

“IT am painting a picture of St. Paul. Did you 
recognize it?” asked Brother Giraldus when he had 
recovered from his surprise. 

“I was looking at you, not at the picture,” replied 
the child. “Why do you paint St. Paul?” 

“Because,” answered Brother Giraldus, “St. Paul 
obtained from the good God the two gifts for which 
I hunger—the gift to labor well in the vineyard of 
the Master and the gift to pray. You will understand 
these things better, little child, when you are older. 
long to set the world aflame with the love of God and 
His blessed mother, and then to die as St. Paul did, 
bringing a rich harvest of souls to the judgment seat 
of the Most High. In order to do this, little child, 
one must know well how to pray. That is why I fast 
much and watch through the long winter nights. Dur- 
ing the day, when my brethren go into the fields to work 
I come hither to paint, hoping God will bless my work. 
Yet it seems that I have been dealt hardly with by the 
good God, for my hand seems to have lost its cunning, 
old age is fast approaching, and I have done naught 
to spread the love of God in the souls of men.” And 
Giraldus sighed sadly. 

He wondered at himself that he spoke so familiarly 
to the child, but it seemed as if he had seen him before. 

“Giraldus,” said the child, “come down; for this 
day I must abide with you for a while. I want to play 
with you, dear brother, but you are perched too high 
for me to reach. I can only talk to those who are small 
like me. If you will come down, I will play with you 
for a while.” 

All at once the heart of Giraldus began to beat fast, 
and a feeling of fear and joy was mingled within his 
breast. ; ’ 

“ask me whatever you wish, and I will give you 
what I can,” he answered. But he did not dare ask 
the child who he was. 

“Tis the game of hearts and roses. A wonderful 
game,” said the child. “Give me your heart, and I 
will give you the white rose of prayer. But if I do 
not like your heart, I will not take it, and you must 
try again, and that is the game.” 

Giraldus thought he saw for a moment the mark 
of a wound in the little white palm, but the impression 
remained only a moment. 

“Right willingly I give you my heart,” said Giraldus. 
But the child’s face was sad. 

“Long since,” said the child, “in hours of work and 
in hours of prayer have I been at your side asking that 
you give me your heart. I made a bitter draught for 
you of all that bore the impress of your own will. Your 
soul has long been disquieted, and you have answered, 
‘a little while and he shall have my heart,’ Giraidus. I 
am weary of your delaying. It is your will I ask.” 

Now Giraldus loved his own will, and he said, “This 
game is difficult to learn and against my nature.” And 
he would have turned away, but something in the face 
of the child made him answer, “Yes, I will play the 
game with you.” 
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“First I must test your steadfastness,” said the child. 
“Seek first to be under the feet of all. Learn to mis- 
trust your own proud heart. Learn to despise petty 
cares and the ignorance and blindness of your heart. 
When you can do this with a tranquil spirit, I will 
come again.” 

“Do not go,” said Brother Giraldus. “Speak to me 
again. The words you utter are as honey to the taste 
and as sweet music to the ear. Little Master, you 
kindle my heart into a flame.” 


(To be concluded) 
The Poor Souls 


Sweet Sacred Heart, inflamed with love, 
k down with pity from above, 

And in Thy tender mercy free 

The suffering souls who cry to Thee. 


Dear Shepherd, take these lambs of Thine 
To share Thy heavenly bliss divine; 

They long to feel Thy presence near, 
Their sighs of sorrow deign to hear. 


Oh! Grant to them. Thy saving grace, 
That they may see Thee face to face; 
And with the angels bright adore 
Before Thy throne for evermore. 
Alice Kane. 
St. Mary’s Academy, Los Angeles, California. 


Letter Box 


To encourage our Boys and Girls to write interesting 
and worth-while letters to the “Corner” we have opened 
a “letter contest” which is to continue for sometime 
to come. As we announced in the September and Octo- 
ber numbers, a prize will be given for the best letter 
of the month. Read the following rules carefully and 
do your best: 

LETTER CONTEST RULES 


Each letter must be original. 

Write in ink, or use typewriter if possible. 

Use one side only of the paper. 

Leave a margin of three inches at top of first page. 

Leave margin at each side of page. 

Sign your name and address at the right, and your 
age and grade at the left. 

_As prize for the best letter of the month we shall 
give a certificate together with a print of one of Ab- 
bey’s beautiful paintings, of which there are fifteen, 
representing scenes from the legend of the “Holy Grail.” 
Both certificate and print are suitable for framing. 

But one prize will be given each month. 

Letters must reach the editor of the “Corner” by 
the 25th of November for the January Grail. 

Subject for January, “My New Year Resolution.” 

Address all letters to Agnes Brown Hering, Royal, 
Nebraska. 


Marian Smith, 1922 Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., who 
is fourteen years old, wishes to be admitted to the 
“Corner.” She enjoys the “Graii” very much and 
wishes other girls of the United States would please 
write to her. 


Superior, Wis., 260 Banks Ave., Sept. 8, 1923. 
Dear Aunt Agnes:— 

Just want to join the “Corner,” say a fond good-day 
to the “Cornerites,” tell them of my State, and then 
wave farewell with my pen. 

I'll just write a small description of Wisconsin as 
I think it is. Here goes:—Wisconsin is a lovely, fairy- 
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like state. With emerald green forests and plains. 
Green valleys and hills dotted with striving towns and 
cities. Here and there amid the green, silver-like 
rivers, and streams wind their way to meet a silver and 
blue lake or bay. Above this peaceful state is a sky 
of “China blue” dotted with pearly clouds, melting away 
in a horizon of deep lavender. 

That’s what I think of Wisconsin in summer on a 
bright cool day, with God as King over all. 

Yours as ever, 
Frances Laysek. 

P. S. I am fourteen years old and would like some 

one to write to me. I tove to read. 


Sept. 11, 1923., 4115 Regent St., Duluth, Minn. 
Dear Aunt Agnes, 

There have been many letters in “The Grail” telling 
something of the homes of the writers. I thought per- 
haps you would like to hear something from the North 
of our great country. 

Duluth is a city of about one hundred five thousand 
inhabitants. Situated at the very end of Lake Superior, 
it is at the head of navigation on the Great Lakes. 
Duluth has one of the finest land-locked harbors in the 
country and its tonnage ranks second only to that of 
New York. Duluth is situated on the north shore of 
the lake and along the St. Louis river. It is built on 
a range of bluffs and for this reason as well as the fact 
that much of the industry is near the water line, the 
city is about sixteen miles long but scarcely two in 
width. Extending clear across the lake from the north 
shore is a narrow peninsula called Minnesota Point. 
It is this land which makes the harbor land-locked. At 
the south end of the Point is a natural entrance to the 
bay. This is called the Superior entrance as it is 
nearest to Superior, Wisconsin, which is our sister 
town, across the bay and river. The most frequented 
entrance to the harbor is the canal which has been cut 
through the north end of Minnesota Point over this 
canal is one of the two aerial bridges in the world. 
It has a span of over three hundred feet and is two 
hundred feet above the water line. The bridge has 
on each side a closed car, not unlike a street car, and 
in the center is a space for autos. The bridge can 
carry six autos at one time. It is used to connect the 
city and the Point. There are many draw bridges 
across the harbor and across its smaller arm, St. Louis 
Bay. 

Duluth is the shipping point for the iron ore which 
is mined on the famous Mesaba Range. The city also 
has a large steel plant, shipbuilding yards, many flour 
mills and wholesale packers and grocers. 

We can boast of fifteen Catholic churches, ten paro- 
chial grade schools besides a junior high school and 
high school. The later has two departments, one for 
boys, taught by the Christian Brothers and one for 
girls under the Benedictine Sisters. We have also an 
Orphanage and Old People’s Home, under the same 
Sisters. The Motherhouse of the Benedictines is here 
and they have a boarding school for college and acade- 
my. There are also Franciscan, Dominican, and Domi- 
nican Tertiary Sisters here as well as those of a Canadi- 
an order. 

Duluth, as a city, is very good to its orphans. There 
are three orphans’ homes here and every time there is 
a good play for children, such as a “Jackie Coogan” 
movie, one of the newspapers and the theater combine 
to treat the orphans. 

Duluth is also a tourist center for those who come 
either on the Great Lakes or to enjoy the delights of 
Minnesota’s “Ten thousand Lakes.” Many people come, 


too, for the relief from hay fever. These sufferers have 
formed an “Interstate Hay Fever Sufferers Association” 
and have officers “and every thing.” 
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Now, Aunt Agnes, I am afraid I have written too 
long a letter and instead of thinking what a fine place 
Duluth is, all the Cornerites will be terribly bored. 

Please let us hear about some more “home towns,” 
for though I love Duluth, I know it is not the “only 
place on the map.” 

If you like my letter, may I please join the Corner? 
Though I am a college Freshman, I like to read the 
letters, especially those about “home towns.” 

Sincerely, 
Katharine Sheehan. 


Exchange Smiles 


A teacher asked her class to write an essay on Lon- 
don. She was surprised to read the following in one 
attempt: 

“The people of London are noted for their stupidity.” 

The young author was asked how he got that idea. 

“Please, miss,” was the reply, “it says in the text- 
books that the population of London is very dense.” 


“What are you doing, Marjory?” 

“T’se writing a letter to Lily Smif.” 

“But, darling, you don’t know how to write.” 

“That’s no difference, mama. Lily don’t know how 
to read.” 


“Father, freight is goods sent by land or water, 
isn’t it?” 

“That’s right, sonny.” 

“Then why is it that freight sent by ship is called 
cargo, and by car is called shipment?” 


Seven-year-old Mary had been repeatedly cautioned 
against handling any object that might contain germs. 

“Mother,” she said, “I shall never play with my puppy 
any more, because he has germs on him.” 

“Oh, no!” replied mother. “There are no germs on 
your puppy.” 


“Yes there are,” insisted the child. “I saw one hop.” 


Sammy—You better look out. Your mother has the 
mumps, and they’re catching. 

Bobby—Oh, she is only my stepmother. 
give me anything. 


She wouldn’t 


A small boy entered the store of a small shopkeeper 
and asked for a nickel’s worth of nuts. 

“What kind do you want?” asked the storekeeper, 
who added: “You can have them mixed if you like.” 

“All right,” replied the boy, “mix ’em up and put in 
one or two of those cocoanuts.” 


Teacher at vacation school—How is the earth divided? 
Johnny—One-fourth land and three-fourths water, 
except the Missouri river, which is half and half. 


Benedictine Chronicle 


(Continued from page 215) 

Whether the works of Roswitha are among those which 
are written for all time or whether she was great for 
her own age only is a moot point. We must be grateful 
to both translators and no less to Cardinal Gasquet, 
for he gives much information in his Introduction to 
Mr. St. John’s volume. 

—It was for the monks that St. Benedict wrote his 
rule; nevertheless, from the beginning, history speaks 
of nuns among the spiritual descendants of the great 
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legislator. Benedictine nuns venerate as their mother 
St. Benedict’s own sainted sister, sweet Scholastica. 

Scholastica, hearing of her brother Benedict’s having 
founded a monastery at Monte Cassino, left her own 
monastery, says Dom Mége, to come and live at Plum- 
bariola, which was only five miles distant and on the 
land of Monte Cassino. She lived there with her daugh- 
ters dying only a few weeks before her saintly brother. 
Today, at Cassino, St. Scholastica Abbey still exists at 
Caserta. 

Twelve thousand Benedictine “black” Nuns are fol- 
lowing the rule of St. Benedict in three hundred and 
ninety monasteries, of which one hundred and forty 
are Abbeys, governed by Rt. Rev. Lady Abbesses, the 
highest position held in the church by any women, one 
hundred and seventeen conventual Priories, governed 
by Prioresses and thirty-three convents with superiors. 

Following the tradional conception, observed in most 
European houses, the nuns practice contemplative life 
in the cloister, with the celebration of the divine office, 
singing daily the convent mass, vespers and compline, 
dividing their day with prayer, study, manual labor and 
teaching in their cloisters. Some add to this the per- 
petual adoration of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 

For the United States alone, the statistics of 1920 
show thirty convents with three thousand eight hun- 
dred sisters given to teaching, and some taking care 
of the sick. The daughters of St. Benedict have for 
the past three years tried to erect congregations, such 
as the monks have. It is a worthy direction; for since 
the coming of the four Benedictine nuns from Eichtatt 
in 1852, the necessities of missionary work, the 
schools and the hospitals, many old traditions of our 
Order have been dispensed with, such as the enclosure, 
chanting the canonical hours of the monastic Breviary, 
etc. As such dispensations—granted by Pope Pius IX 
at the request of the saintly Archabbot Wimmer—were 
for a period of fifty years, and as the United States 
of America is no longer considered in canon law as a 
missionary country, it is hoped that in time the strong 
branches of our American sisters will, by their con- 
federation, come back to the pristine observance of 
their second mother, Saint Walburga. 

At the present time we know definitely of the recita- 
tion of the Divine Office—at canonical hours—by the 
good sisters of St. Joseph’s Convent, St. Mary’s, Pa., 
who have retained some of the most traditional Benedic- 
tine practices; and it is this evidence of Benedictine 
renascence that bids fair for the future of primitive 
customs among the Sisters of St. Benedict. 


Abbey and Seminary 


The machinery of education has been set a-going. 
The wheels are whirring and the saws are buzzing as 
is their wont. The school year is progressing satis- 
factorily. As was anticipated, the number of students 
has increased considerably. The Theological Seminary 
has forty-six “hearers” in philosophy and sixty-six in 
theology. The Preparatory Seminary has 179 enrolled. 
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Of these a few, who succumbed to severe attacks of 
nostalgia—an age-old affliction—sought the parental 
roof for relief and cure. They have our sympathy and 
best wishes for a speedy recovery. 

There are no changes of importance in the faculty. 
Provision has been made again to form a separate 
class for such of the beginners as shall be unable to 
continue with the regular work of the first year course. 
This preparatory class is known as “First B.” 

Quite a number of students are housed in the old 
seminary. What was formerly the philosophers’ class 
room has now become a dormitory, where sleep is 
legitimate—time and quantity being specified. Here 
peaceful slumbers may now be slept undisturbed. O tem- 
poral O mores! 

Tuesday and Thursday afternoons find the seminari- 
ans out on the new campus, westward, manipulating 
the pick and the shovel, or shoving the “push-mobile,” 
constructing walks, preparing the grounds for handball 
alleys, basket ball courts, and baseball diamonds. In 
a few years hence the grounds will have assumed quite 
another complexion. 

The College has also caught the spirit. Stored-up 
energy is spending itself with tapeline, hammer, hatchet, 
saw, pick and shovel. The handball alley, compelled 
to pick up an shuffle off to the tennis court, has made 
way for basket ball courts, while the tennis court itself 
had to seek refuge in the valley. 

Since the opening of school musical instruments of 
all kinds have been banged and blown and beaten to 
a “fare-ye-well.” Chin music is likewise much in 
evidence. Choir rehearsals in neighboring halls give 
promise of beautiful song for the glory of God at divine 
service. There is plenty of musical timber that with 
patient training can be turned into melodious organs 
for praising Him who has so generously distributed his 
wonderful gifts. 

—Mr. William P. Dudine, of Jasper, an attorney at 
law, a graduate of the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, was here on September 21st to help us celebrate 
Constitution Week. Mr. Dudine is a cousin of Father 
Charles. 

—Our altar bread is now baked in an electric oven. 
Brother Fidelis is in charge. 

—The Very Rev. Subprior was bedfast with malarial 
fever during the first week of October. It is many years 
since malaria made its appearance on our holy mount. 

—October was ushered in with rather cool weather. 
A slight frost fell early in the month. Neither was 
September as pleasant as in other years. The weather 
man evidently believes that variety pleases. 

—Working men are enlarging the power plant so as 
to install another boiler before cold weather sets in. 

—Students and professors go out occasionally on 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons to watch the road 
constructors at their arduous task. Among the instru- 
ments that attract attention are two caterpillar tractors, 
of which one cuts through the ridges and hillocks and 
fills up the low places, while the other prepares the way 
by pulling out stumps and uprooting fairly large trees. 
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The fact that these tractors go uphill or down, through 
ditches, and over obstructions, rapidly and with no 
apparent difficulty, sputtering to themselves the while, 
makes them seem almost endowed with animal life.— 
The approach to St. Meinrad from the East, down the 
Anderson Valley along the foot of Monte Cassino, with 
the towers of the church, and the abbey looming up in 
the distance, will attract all tourists who shall come 
that way. 

—Brother Raphael Nagel, O. S. B., who had been 
in poor health for some time, passed away on October 
9th at St. Louis. The funeral was held at the Abbey 
on the 11th. Bro. Raphael was born Feb. 2nd, 1850, 
in Bavaria. For quite a number of years he was with 
the Brothers of Mary, and in the capacity of teacher 
spent some years at Honolulu in the Hawaian Islands. 
In 1904 he entered our community and made his profes- 
sion on September 8th, 1905. We commend his soul to 
the prayers of our readers. 

— Among our alumni who visited us recently were 
Mr. Raymond Colbert, of Indianapolis, who is engaged 
in settling claims for an insurance agency; Rev. John 
Dudine, of the diocese of Louisville, and Fathers Wolf, 
Riehl, Trible, and Lindemann, of this diocese. 

—Rev. Henry Dugan, class of ’16, is attending the 
Catholic University. 

—Rev. Henry Gerlitzki, class of ’17, has been pro- 
moted from the chaplaincy of St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Superior, Wisconsin, to the pastorate of Sacred Heart 
Church, Catawba, in the same state. 

—We read that failing health has compelled Rev. 
Augustine Bombolt, class off ’03, to resign his charge at 
Garner, Iowa. Rev. Anthony Woerdehoff, another alum- 
nus, class of ’08, succeeds as pastor. 


Book Notices 


Marion Ames Taggart, author of “The Wonder 
Story” and “The Wonder Gifts,” for children, has now 
gotten out another companion volume, “The Wonder 
Days.” This booklet, with full-page colored illustra- 
tions, is, in word and picture, the story of the Child 
Jesus at Nazareth. These three booklets are suitable 
presents for children especially at Christmas. The price 
is 35 cents net. Benziger Brothers (New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago) are the publishers. 


Calendars and almanacs for 1924 are on the market 
now. Not to forget the beautiful art calendar that is 
advertised by THE GRAIL, we wish to call attention 
also to “The Crusader’s Almanac,” which is published 
by the Commissariat of the Holy Land at Mount St. 
Sepulchre, Washington, D. C. This Almanac, which 
is issued quarterly, sells at 25 cents yearly. It contains 
much interesting matter pertaining to the Holy Land. 


“The Catholic Home Annual,” now in its 41st year, 
is a book of 87 pages full of reliable information, in- 
structive and edifying reading matter, and attractive 
illustrations. The Annual is published by Benziger 
Brothers at 25 cents, by mail 29 cents. 


WESTERN MystTicisM. By Dom Cuthbert Butler, of 
Downside Abbey, England. New York. E. P. Dutton 
and Company. 


Vol. 5, No. 7 


This remarkable volume, of 344 pages, deals with 
what is called ‘the mystical experience’—that state of 
soul in which, by reason of a most pure conscience and 
a heart burning with the love of God, the soul exults 
in Him Who made it. It is a learned and thorough 
epitome of three great Doctors’ teachings on this theme 
—St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, and St. Ber- 
nard. It is a book out of the ordinary—one that mounts 
to the very highest age oye of the spiritual life, and 
is fully comprehensible only to the most practiced spirit- 
ual persons. 

One objection is therefore certain to be made by 
many—perhaps the vast majority—even among spiritu- 
al persons. “Of what benefit,” these will ask, “ is such 
a book going to be to me who am certainly not one of 
those that, having already attained to a high place in 
the spiritual realm, possess the most rare power of 
seeing God by means of the ‘mystical experience?’ St. 
Teresa can answer this objection best. In the sixth 
chapter of her ‘Way of Perfection’ she says: “Concern- 
ing that which I call purely spiritual, I know not wheth- 
er I understand what I say, at least it seems to me 
needless to speak much of it, for I fear but a few have 
it,—let such as have received it from our Lord praise 
Him exceedingly, for they must needs be persons of 
great perfection. However, I am willing to say some- 
what thereof. Perhaps it may do some good; for, by 
setting virtue before one’s eyes, he that desires it, 
and means to get it, becomes enamored of it.” 

So then the practical benefit that this work will 
bring to the sincere reader is this, that he begins to 
experience a greater love for virtue and holiness. Is 
this not progress? That which can inflame our ambi- 
tion is more than a book; it is a power. And when 
this ambition is the noblest ambition life can afford, is 
the allowing such a power to get control of us a waste 
of time, money, and energy? Just the contrary seems 
to be the case. 

It is a pity that just those who could draw the most 
fruit from such a book are often cither utterly cold 
toward it, or can not obtain it. Priests ought to have 
a volume like this ready for their more secluded and 
spiritual moments. Religious by all means ought to 
have access to such a spiritual gold mine; but how 
can they, if the superiors over them are not zealous in 
gathering such books together for the common use? 
The poverty vowed by the individual religious forbids 
personal acquisition; hence many a one languishes 
even in the sanctum sanctorum. A good book that will 
be used and profited by, is one of the best investments 
possible. 

But what of the educated layman? Has such a book 
as this any probable interest for him As the reviewer 
is no layman, he will not answer this question, but will 
leave it to no less a personage than President Coolidge, 
who, in a well-written article published shortly before 
he was called to the chief post of his land, wrote: “We 
have reached the antithesis of the asceticism of the mid- 
dle ages. There is no tendency now to despise self-grati- 
fication or to hold, what we call practical affairs, in con- 
tempt. This is dangerous. To adjust the balance of this 
age we must seek another remedy. We do not need more 
material development, we need more spiritual develop- 
ment. We do not need more intellectual power, we 
need more moral power. We do not need more knowl- 
edge, we need more character. We do not need more 
government, we need more culture. We do not need 
more law, we need more religion. We do not need 
more of the things that are seen, we need more of the 
things that are unseen. It is on that side of life that 
it is desirable to put the emphasis at the present time. 
If that side is strengthened, the other side will take 
care of itself. It is that side which is the foundation 
of all else.” HENRY BRENNER, O. S. B. 
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DON'T LET THAT COLD 
GET THE BETTER OF YOU 


Take Father John’s Medicine Promptly 


If that persistent cough 
or cold is fastened on you 
at this season of the year 
it may lead to serious re- 
sults. Your doctor would 
tell you that the soothing, 
healing elements in Father 
John’s Medicine are exact- 
ly what he would prescribe 
for such a condition. 

The value of Father 

John’s Medicine has been 
proven by more than six- 
ty-eight years of success. It soothes and heals 
the breathing passages and, because of the nour- 
ishing food elements it contains, helps to rebuild 
wasted tissue and gives new strength with which 
to rebuild health. Get rid of that cold or cough 
now, before it is too late. 
Your druggist can get Father John’s Medicine for 
you if he does not have it in stock, or we will send 
a large size bottle by express prepaid if you send 
your order with $1.20 to Father John’s Medicine, 
Lowell, Mass. 
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Handbook of Elocution 


By Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. 
734 Pages Price $2.00 Postage Prepaid 
Special price on lot order 

A practical, popular manual on the art of 
oral expression especially suitable for self-instruc- 
tion and private study. 

A manual containing the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art of expression. 

Drills and exercises for the improvement of 
vocal utterance and oratorical action. 

A copious selection of pieces suitable for prac- 
tice in public reading and speaking. 

“Father Barthel’s book meets a long felt want 
in the study of oral expression. The perplexing 
exercises and the confusing system of drills have 
been simplified and made comprehensible at a 
glance. The exercises given for articulation are 
deserving of special attention, since they express 
their value in the results that follow if faithfully 
practiced. The book has attracted the notice and 
examination of the masters in the useful art of 
expression, and has their enthusiastic approval.” 
—Daily American Tribune. 

THE ABBEY PRESS, 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
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CLERGY! NUNS! LAITY! ATTENTION! 
Your spiritual and financial cooperation in the 
distribution of our wonderful CATHOLIC motion 
pictures, “ST. JOAN OF ARC”, “MOTHER 
MACHREE”, and “A KNIGHT OF THE EU- 
CHARIST”, among the convents and parish halls 
throughout the country, will bring you in KIND, 
most abundant returns. Write for free literature 
concerning this Catholic Crusade against the 
FORCES OF EVIL, the Masked Bigots and im- 
moral and vulgar motion pictures. 
FRANK B. COIGNE, President 
CRESTON STUDIO, 
146 West 44th Street 
New York 










The Catholic Girl’s Guide 


By REV. F. X. LASANCE 
680 pages; Price $1.85 
_ The author wishes to 
impress upon the young 
girls that virtue and piety 
are not inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of life, that 
they are not incompatible 
with mirth and high 
sport and recreation; in 
fine, with a moderate par- 
ticipation in harmless a- 
musement. : 


THE ABBEY PRESS 











4, || WHAT’S WRONG With this Gown? 


She didn’t know that her new gown would attract such attention. 
Any dressmaker should have known how to design a gown that vA 


would give her height. 





You can Desig 10 fascinating weeks, 
Designing and Making without leaving your own 


that over 16,000 girls and women, 14 or over, have learned, through 
Previous sewing knowledge 


this system, to make gowns, coats, etc.? 
is not necessary. 
If you can read and write. 


would then regret. 


Are Your Gowns Criticized? / 


Are you sure that your own dresses are not as poorly 
designed as this one? 
are watched by both men and women. 
they are not being criticized? 
daughter being retarded, socially, 

poorly designed gowns? 


MAIL COUPON TODAY SURE. You 
might forget if you put it off, and every time you buy a new gown you 


Do you know what is wrong? J 


4 
Wherever you go, your gowns v4 , 
Are you sure < FRANKLIN 
Are Ss _ © INSTITUTE 
. Dept. D 68! 
Do you know that in ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
you can learn Gown Send <a 
9 nd me, without charge , 
home? Do you know , your illustrated book and sam- 
| ple lessons in Home Study System 
here checked. 
sat — Designing and Making. 
ecee ulinery. 
WEEE a ckvenewate cece, 
| Address 
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Give Catholic Books This Christmas 


These books were chosen from hundreds of books as representative of not only what a Catholic should 
read, but what he would actually desire to read and enjoy reading, 


BROKEN PATHS By Grace Keon. The story of an attempt 
to force a sweet,convent bred girl into an unwelcome marriage 
in order to gain social recognition for her family. $1.50. 


CHARRED WOOD By Myles Muredach (Msgr. Kelley). 
Contains the story of a murder, a detective, an abduction, a 
train wreck, a suspected priest and diplomatic intrigues. 75¢. 


LIFE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN IN PICTURES By Rev. 
Wm. D. O’Brien, LL.D. A story of the life of the Blessed 
Virgin from Her birth to Her assumption told with rotogra- 
vure pictures. $2.00 


CHRIST’S LIFE IN PICTURES By Rev. George A. Keith, 
S.J. The story of Christ’s life from birth to Ascension told 
in pictures. 96 pages. $2.00. 


THE LORD JESUS His birthday story told for you by little 
children. This book contains an exquisite story of the birth 
of Our Lord Jesus in rhyme. $1.00. 


THERE CAME THREE KINGS A story about the Lord 
Jesus told for you by little children. The story told in 
rhyme is that of the visit of the three Kings to the infant 
Christ. $1.00. 


THE PARABLE BOOK—Our Divine Lord’s own stories 
retold for you by little children in the words of Holy Scrip- 
ture. The most beautiful and complete Catholic children’s 
book ever produced. Each book enclosed in beautiful gift 
box. $2.00. 


CATHOLIC BIBLE STORIES By J. V. D. Brownson. In- 
cludes Catholic bible stories from both the Old and New 
Testament, told in an interesting way so that child will un- 
derstand and enjoy them. $1..50. 


LETTERS TO JACK By Msgr. Kelley. Monsignor Kelley 
gives good advice to young men in such a way that it reads 
like letters from his best chum. Every young man should 
read this book. 254 pages. $1.50 


CITY AND THE WORLD By Msgr. Kelley Contains 14 
Catholic short stories interestingly told; as good as any fic- 
tion found in any of the secular publications. 155 pa. $1.50. 


TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH By Rev. Hugh P. Smyth. 
Father Smyth gives to the people expkanations of the most 
important subjects concerning Cathelic belief in a simple 
popular style. $1.50. 

CATHOLIC DICTIONARY AND CYCLOPEDIA By Rt. 
Rev. Jas. J. McGovern, D. D. Gives information that every 
Catholic should know in a language that anybody can under- 
stand. $1.25. 

THE REFORMATION By Rev. Hugh P. Smyth. A history 
of the Reformation in all countries. He quotes continually 


from Protestant authorities and proves that the Reformation 
was not a Reformation but a devastation. $1.50. 


TRAVELING LIGHT, or CYCLING EUROPE ON FIFTY 
CENTS A DAY By Mazimillian J. St. George. The interest- 
ing adventures of an American University Student who trav- 
elled 16,300 miles through Europe on a bicycle for 50 cents 
a day. $2. 00. 

By purchasing your Christmas Gifts from the Benedictine Fathers 
you are helping to extend and maintain your religion, as all the 
profits from sales of books are devoted to the support of poor stu- 
dents preparing for the Holy Priesthood. 


BENEDICTINE FATHERS 
Book Dept. St. Meinrad, Ind. {ess 
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Thousands are now finding it easy to have 
trim, slim figure dictated by fashion and 
admired by all. 


Scientific Treatment Often Quickly Reduces 
Excess Weight—Many Losing a Pound 
a Day Without Starvatian Dieting or 
Exercise—Greatly Improves Appear- 
ance. Sample Sent FREE. 


RE you too fat? You shouldn’t be. Without 

starvation, dieting or exercise—in many cases 
it is possible to quickly and easily have the slen- 
der, fashionable figure that is so attractive. 
Science has discovered that excess fat is often 
caused by the subnormal action of a small gland. 
Once this gland is healthy and functioning prop- 
erly, your weight should reduce naturally to the 
normal amount for your height. Rid-O-Fat is 
a scientific preparation—that tends to quickly 
tone up the fat glands and in this manner pro- 
motes a normal, healthy weight. 


lan a Pound a Day? | 

















Rid-O-Fat 


Quick Results—Rid-O-Fat comes in convenient 
NoE ‘ tablet form. You simply take 
Oo Exercise one at each meal and bedtime 
No Starvation The results are crepe sur- 
Dieting— prising in their rapidity. Within 
teting a few days you should be con- 
scious of a new feeling of energy and lightness. 
Right at the start you should begin losing weight. 
Quickly as the fat gland resumes normal func- 
tioning, you should lose weight in a healthy, 
normal manner. Many fat, ungainly figures 
regain their normal and idealistic proportions, 
giving that fashionable slenderness and athletic 
poise. As you reduce flabby, useless fat, once 
such a handicap, disappears. At no time are you 
obliged to follow a starvation diet or resort to 
exercise. Nature is doing the work. 


Look Better — Feel Better 


Notice the vast difference in appearance and 
attractiveness between the fat and gracefully 
slender figures shown in the picture. Not only 
should you experience this delightful improve- 
ment in looks—you should also be in better 
health—a real health of energy—not the fic- 
titious and deciving health of fat that insurance 
companies say shortens the life 10 years. When 
you reduce to normal weight, complexion, fig- 
ure and health are improved at the same time. 
The result is a new vitality, magnetism and 
personal charm that make for success.. Tasks 
once hard become easy and life worth while. 





Loses 12 Pounds in Six Days 
“T lost 12 pounds the first six days I took 
Rid-O-Fat, and feel and look 100 per cent 
better. . Will tell my friends about it. I am 
happier than I have been in years.” 
Loses 20 Pounds in a Month 
“According to weight tables I weighed exact- 
ly 20 pounds too much. Rid-O-Fat reduced 
me to normal in just 30 days. I feel better 
don’t get tired, and my friends say I look like 
a new person.” 


General Sample FREE 
Send no Money jerin o'ives 


chance to try Rid-O-Fat in their own homes at 
no expense. To introduce Rid-O-Fat in a million 
more homes I will send a free sample to anyone 
who will write for it. I will also send with the 
sample an interesting booklet that explains why 
the ingredients of Rid-O-Fat meet with high 
scientific approval. This does not obligate you 
in any way, and never costs you a cent. It is 
simply a limited offer I am making to more 
generally introduce Rid-O-Fat. This free offer 
is good for only a short time, so send me your 
name and address today—a postcard will do. I 
will send the free sample, postpaid and under 
plain wrapper by return mail. 











H. C. HAIST, 
WHINTON LABORATORIES, 1563 Coca Cola Building, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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This Four-Colored Grail Catholic Art Calendz 


9x17 Inches Makes an Ideal Christmas Gift 


14 Pages 





40c Each wea i 


Illustration Shows But 13 of 
the 14 Pages in Miniature. Ac- 
tual Calendar is 9x17 Inches. 


Back Page (not illustrated 
Gives Rites, Rituals and Prae 
tices of the Catholic Chure! 


The Most Beautiful Catholic ow Ever Published 


ORDER NOW AND AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT 


A Christmas Gift that Lasts a Year 


More fitting Christmas gift for Catholics to give 

on the day on which Christ was born could not be 
found. It contains excerpts and meassages from Him 
whom all Catholics love and adore. What other gift 
could be purchased that would be more appropriate to 
give on His birthday? Last year many used these Cal- 
endars instead of Christmas cards which are soon 
thrown away and forgotten. It is a Christmas gift 
which will be remembered by the recipient for an en- 
tire year. 


More Than a Quarter Million Sold Last Year 


More than a quarter of a million of these calendars 
were sold last year. It is the most popular and most 
beautiful Catholic calendar ever produced. It shows all 
of the feastdays of the Church in large red letters. A 
red fish is imprinted over the black dates on all fast 
days, and on each day is shown the name of the Saint 
to whom the particular day is dedicated. The titles of 
the national holidays are also shown in red. An excerpt 
from the Bible appears on every date with the excep- 
tion of Sundays, on which the Gospel reference is given. 
On feasts of special Catholic devotion is reproduced an 
appropriate picture for the day. 


The Catholic Art Calendar Should Be in 


Every Home 

The Catholic Art Calendar is an invaluable aid 
every Catholic and a necessity in every Catholic home 
every Catholic schoolroom, everywhere that our Hol 
Religion is practiced. This calendar prevents, to 
great extent, the missing of Mass on holydays of obliga 
tion and on lesser feasts, and has been responsible fot 
the avoidance of eating meat on Days of Abstinence. 


The calendars are mailed so that you may put the 
away in your dresser drawer, assuring cleanliness and 
freshness for Christmas giving. 

Agents Wanted: Write for Special Propositio 
am 

BENEDICTINE FATHERS, St. 

Enclosed find $ for which please send 

calendars reproduced in four-color process 
containing 14 pages, size 9x17 inches. 








Meinrad, Indiana 














